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For the Companion. 
UNWELCOME VISITS. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


‘ : asi 
A young man named George Merrill, with 


whom the writer became acquainted in St. Louis, 


and who is now a hardware merchant in that | 
city, has given me the following incidents of fron- | 


tier life in Oregon: 


“My folks moved there,” he said, “from New | 


Hampshire. My father was one of those repre- 
sentative Yankee Argans, who naturally follow 
the sun, and are always going West. He sold his 
farm in 1849, and moved us first to northern In- 
diana. There we all had the ‘shakes,’ as the 
Hoosiers call the fever and chills, and my older 
brother Samuel became so lean that his hip-bones 
actually came through the skin. Father said 
that if we couldn’t keep our bones inside of our 
hides, we had better move on. 

“The next spring we went to southern Iowa, 
and settled some twenty or twenty-four miles 
south of the present town of Mt. Pleasant. Here 
our neighbors were Norwegians, or Dutch and 
Swedes. We could not understand their lan- 
guage, nor they ours; and their modes of living 
were so different from American habits that we 
were homesick. The soil, too, was not very good, 
and wood was searce. The settlers burned corn- 
cobs to cook with. 


the richness of the soil in Oregon. Wheat and 


corn, it was said, would yield a hundred bushels | 


to the acre, and wood was plenty there. 
days immigrants went to the territory in wagons, 
travelling in large parties, or caravans, to be safe 
from the Indians. 

“Father heard of one of these caravans, that 
was to start the next March from Springfield, 
Ill, and determined to go with it. So we only 
harvested one crop in Iowa; the winter months 


were devoted to getting ready for the great | to drive them away if they came into the clear- | 


journey. 
“A prodigiously large 
made and covered with 


and strong wagon was 
canvas, and our stock 
exchanged for mules to draw it. In the spring 
we set off. Iwas then in my ninth year. The 
caravan crossed the mountains (Rocky Mountain 
Range) by way of the South Pass. 


“We were a long time—nearly a year—on the | 


road; so long, indeed, that it seemed to me that I 
had always lived in a wagon. My younger 
brother Eli died, and was buried beside the trail; 
and I recollect how my mother cried over that 
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strolling about, or passing up 


stream. 
“Just then we heard marvellous stories about | “As yet, none of them had shown any hostility | to us. This window was merely a hole about 


| 
i 
| 
; 


to the white settlers. They would loiter near us 
while we were at work, and watch our move- 


Then they would grunt knowingly to each other, 
and stall away without speaking a word to us. 


| It was only after there had been personal quar- 


} 
| 
| 





little grave among the sage bushes, and how the 


‘captain,’ or leader of the caravan, swore because 


she would not come away and get into the wagon | 


again. 


great many of the mules died, or were shot and 


rels between them and the settlers, that they be- 

gan to band together and commit outrages. 
“Instead of bearing with them when they did 

no harm, some of the white settlers kept big dogs 


ings. Father’s rule was never to meddle with 
them, but if they approached, to go on with his 
work without noticing their presence. He would 
not feed them, for the reason that if one was 
fed, he would bring his whole tribe to din- 
ner the next day. The Indians there, however, 
were very different from the Sioux or the Apach- 
es; but they became hostile after a time. 

“For at least a month after we first settled in 


Oregon, mother would scarcely allow the chil-| had been injured the winter before. 
dren to play outside of the house, for fear of the | handle of the axe was broken. 


grizzly bears. 


year we did not see a track of a bear. 
day in April, the spring following our settlement 


and down the | 


In those | ments, like overgrown and very dirty children. | 


| 
| 
| 


“She shut the door in a hurry, and ran to the 
window in the back side of the house and ealled 


two feet square, covered with a lid of plank in- 
stead of glass. 
“Father, with Samuel and [and my sister Sa- 


rah, whe was twelve vears old, were, planting 


One corner of the pen was covered, to protect 


pen with one of the hogs in his mouth, 


the animals from storms. 


“Father ventured out far enough to distinguish 
the bear, as he climbed over the side of the 
After 
it became light, we traced the monster by the 
blood of the hog, and found he had gone to the 
gully, and crossed by the pine trunk, as he had 
done before. 

“Father now declared that he must go at once 
and get the rifle repaired. The nearest place 
where this could be done was the mouth of the 
Umpqua, fifty miles away, at least. 







“Mother was frightened at the thought of be- 5 
ing left alone, and begged him not to go. Heo 


yielded to her entreaties, and at once commenced 
making the fence of the hog-pen higher, hoping 
to prevent the bear from again climbing over it. 
Sam and [helped to roll up log after log, until 
the fence was ten feet high, and strong as a fort. 

“Mother placed Sarah as a sentinel, to see that 


| the creature did not come upon us unawares 


while we were at work. I remember that not 
one of us dared to set foot out of doors without 


| first taking a sharp look about the clearing; and 
| also that Sam and I used to take turns in keeping 
a tire burning through the night, so as to have 


corn on the interval back of the house, six er | 


eight rods away. Mother did not dare to speak 
much louder than a whisper, but somehow we 
heard her as distinctly as if she had shouted, 


She was beckoning, too, in such a way that we 


knew something unusual had taken place. 
“Running to the window, she hurriedly assist- 

ed usin. Then she said there was a bear before 

the door. We peeped out through the cracks 


| fully savage aspect. 


brands to throw. 

“But we saw no more of the bear for a week. 
Then we were sitting in the house with the door 
shut. I recollect that Sarah was trying to pop 
some of our yellow corn over the fire, when the 
hogs began to bark. We ran to the window, and, 
sure enough, the bear was the cause of the dis- 
turbance. He walking round the pen, 
thrusting his nose near the logs, and snufling; 
then he would stand on his hind legs, and set the 
big claws of his fore feet into the topmost log of 
the sty, at least ten feet from the ground. 

“He was a monstrous fellow, and had a fear- 
It seemed te me then that 
his eyes were as large as my fist, when he rolled 


was 


| them round to glance towards the house. 


and through the little window on the front side. | 
The old fellow was just walking off. Without | 
exaggeration, he was as large as a good-sized | 


two-year-old steer, and his legs were enormous 
in size. He was a savage-looking beast. The 
sight of him really made us children tremble. 


“There was a rifle in the house, but the tube 


Even the 
We had but one 


She had heard the most extrava-| other weapon that could possibly be of service, 
gant stories about their ferocity, yet, for a whole | and that was a crowbar. 


Unfortunately, that 


But one | was in the cornfield. 


“Father was afraid the bear would go where 


| there, mother had an adventure with a shaggy | the mules would see him, or else he would attack 
“Once we had no water for four days; and a| old fellow, that disturbed her very much. 


“About a hundred feet from the door of the | animal as loud as he could scream. 


the hogs; so he opened the door and yelled at the 
The great 


left behind. I remember how flushed and wild | house, which fronted the woods, was the stump | brute turned and looked, sniffed towards the 
the men looked, and how dry my mouth felt, as | of a large pine, which had been cut for logs with | house, then walked off very leisurely. 


distinctly as if it had happened last week. 
“At last, from the top of a great hill, we saw 


theocean. It was the Pacific. Mother declared it | seeds. 


which to build the house. 


She had brought a bag of apple seeds all | eight rods to the east of the cabin. 


“The water used for domestic purposes was | 
“Mother had gone there to plant some apple | brought from a rill in a gully, or gulch, six or 


In time of 


Was one comfort, at least, that we could not goany | the way from New Hampshire, and had planted | heavy rains the torrents had washed this gully 


farther, 


| some of the seeds in Indiana and some in Iowa. 


‘The locality where we at length settled was! When we came to Oregon she declared that she 
on the east fork of Umpqua River, ten or twelve | would not plant more seeds until she was sure 
miles from what is now the town of Roseburg. | we were going to remain there. So, after a year’s 


There is a grassy bottom along the north bank 
of the stream, which is overflowed at high water, 


aud which extends back from the bank half a} 


mile or more, to the foot hills of the Rogue River | 


Mountains. 

“These hills were then covered with a heavy 
Stowth of pine and other wood; and it was at the 
foot of the wooded upland here, that our first 
cabin of pine logs was built. Our only care was 
w locate it above high water mark. 


fores : 
re on one side extended for hundreds of miles 
Way over the Cascade Range, and the Pleasant 


Ri 


ver bottom was on the other. Our nearest 
ae eee four miles down the fork. He 
_ ; rench and Indian half-breed. Five or six 

“S Up the river there resided an Indian trader 
hamed Huclder: 





i ; Or more, 
And yet it was a pretty situation. The dense 


residence, she concluded she would plant a few 
of them. 

“At the foot of this great stump, between two 
of the huge, projecting roots, there was a warm 
nook. Here she scratched up the soil and scat- 
tered in the seeds, so that they might sprout and 
grow a year before setting them in an orchard. 

“It was about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
She was at work near the stump for half an hour 
After sticking little stakes about her 


‘nursery’ to keep the pigs from rooting up the! 


so that in places it was twenty or thirty feet deep. 
Forty or fifty yards above where we went to get 
our water, a huge pine, four feet in diameter, 
which the wind had blown down, lay across the 
gully. As the bear walked away, he crossed the 
gulch on this log, setting one foot very carefully 
before the other. 

“Father told us that the bear would not be 
likely to come back, for the old male grizzlies 
range over a very wide region. But the creature 


| did come back. His next visit was on Sunday 


morning. It was raining and foggy. About five 


|o’clock a terrible squealing amongst the hogs 


awoke us all. 
“ Tt’s that bear!’ mother exclaimed. 


seeds, she carefully tied up the few that remained | 
in the bag and went to the house. | 
“Turning in the doorway, she saw a huge griz- | 


“Father ran to the door, but I do not think he 
cared to rush out very suddenly. We could hear 
one hog squealing at the top of its voice, and all 


zly bear sitting by the stump, not a yard from | the others were barking like bull-dogs and rushing | 


| where she had been at work! He was looking at! about their pen. We had eight hogs, and kept 


. ! . ts . 
and we frequently saw Indians = zle and wrinkiing it at her. 


her and sniffing, poking out his great gray muz- | them in a log pen, the fence of which was six feet 
| high, enclosing a space fully forty feet square, 





“But the fence proved too high for him, After 
walking around it, he went to the corral where 
we kept our three mules, This corral was about 
twenty feet square, and was made of posts set 
upright in the ground and closely together. The 
posts were eleven and twelve feet in height; and 
the entrance to the enclosure was secured by a 
strong gate of timber. 

“The mules smelled the bear, and perhaps 
aught sight of him through the crevices be- 
tween the posts. We could hear them snorting 
and running around inside the pen. The bear 
watched them through the crevices, and then 
reached a paw through one of -the wider open- 
ings and torea post out, The mules then squealed 
and brayed from pure fright, but we heard the 
heels of one of them come against the posts with 
a prodigious whack. 

“*That’s old Tige!’? whispered Sam, 
hope he will kick him in the head!’ 

“Tige was our largest mule, a gray, bony ani- 
mal, of whose heels we all stood in wholesome 
fear. 

“Father, meanwhile, was putting a charge of 
powder into the rifle, meaning to touch it off 
with a match, to scare the bear if possible. 
When Tige’s heels came against the posts, the 
bear growled, but immediately tore out another 
post, and then another. 

“This made an opening nearly large enough 
for the creature to get through, and he made an 
attempt to do so, but at once drew back; for we 
saw the mules’ heels fly out over the bear’s head 
like sledge-hammers. Before you would have 
thought he could have recovered himself, they 
‘ame out again. I never saw a mule’s heels fly 
so rapidly before nor since! 


‘O, I 


“The bear growled, struck with his huge paw, 
and uttered roars that might have been heard a 
mile. I have no doubt that the mule’s hoofs hit 
him and made themselves felt. At any rate, 
they struck so rapidly that the old brute could 
not easily make his way into the corval. 

“By this time father had the gun charged, 


2 | 


o 


4g Ure}yUN 
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Seizing a burning stick from the fire, he 
the door, and holding the rifle at arms’ length, 
touched it off with the brand. The bear turned 
hastily and held up his nese and snuffed at the 
smoke, Father shouted and threw the brand, 
which fell, smoking and blazing, within 
yards of the animal. 


ran to 


a few 
The bear drew back from 
it with a sort of graff snort, then turned away 
rolling his eyes at it as he turned. 

“We now threw 
beast would not run 


more brands; but the great 
; he shuffled sturdily off into 
the woods across the gully. His lair, 
probably in that direction. 

“Noticing that he nearly always crossed the 
gully on the pine trunk, father concluded that 
the creature might be entrapped in the gully, and 
perhaps killed. He at once went to work and | 
made a ladder. Taking this and the axe, he | 
went into the gully, and placing the ladder against , 


or den, was 


the trunk, mounted it and began to cut the fallen | 
under side. | 
“It was a difficult undertaking, and cost up- | 
for he had to | 
asunder that the | 
| 


tree on the 


wards of two hours’ hard labor; 
cut the great trunk so nearly 
bear's weight would break it. 

“We next cut twenty-five or thirty stout stakes 
each five or six feet in length. These he set in} 
the bed of the gully, under the pine trunk, and 
drove them firmly with the axe. Afterwards he | 
sharpened the ends of each of them to a point. | 
If the bear attempted to again cross on the log, | 
he would be likely to break it, and in falling, to 
fatally wound himself on the stakes. 

“The bear did not visit us again until the next 
Friday in the evening. It was at twilight. We 
the house after a hard 


were eating supper in 
day’s work planting. 

“The first noise we heard was that of logs roll- 
ing and tumbling, and then the hogs beg: 
squeal and run furiously in the pen. 
ascertain what caused the disturbance, 
just see, in the shadows of the 
clambering out of the pen with a 
mouth. 


in to 
We ran to 
and could | 
pines, the bear 
hog in his 

“The ereature had pulled down the logs at one | 
corner of the pen, and thus secured his victim. 

“Father sprang to the fire to get brands, but the 
bear had rushed away through the pines, towards | 
the gully. We knew he was going in that direc- 
tion by the squealing. 

“A moment after we heard a loud crash, then | 
a jar of the ground, as of heavy bodies falling. | 
‘There he said father, in 
We fairly held our breaths to listen. 
ing had stopped. A 


goes!’ a low voice, | 

The squeal- 
moment or two after there | 
arose 2 most horrible growling and roaring! It 
was enough to make one’s blood run ehill. 

“We then took brands, for it 
was getting dark, and went out to the brink of 
the gully. The trunk of the pine was broken, 
and had fallen down into the gully. We could 
see the bear throwing himself about on the bed 
of the gulch. He was venting his rage and pain 
in ferocious roars. 


listened awhile, 


None of us cared to go near 
him. 

“Father and Sam threw heavy stones at the | 
disabled creature. Aftera time we all went back 
to the house; but mother said that the growling | 
continued till after midnight. As soon as it was 
light in the morning we went out to the gully. 

“The old bear lay dead on one of the outer | 
stakes, which had pierced its body. 
lay impaled on two of the stakes; 


The hog also 
but the bear 
seemed to have jumped when the log cracked, and 
cleared all the stakes but this outer one. | 

“We got a pork-barrel nearly full of 
the be The bear 
would probably have weighed nine or ten hun- 
dred pounds, 


oil from 
ar, and used it in our lamps. 


“The skin father sold to a party of English | 
gentleman who had come into the Territory to 
hunt grizzlies,”” 


o> 


THE ARTS OF OLD EGYPT. 


| an only son, a beantiful boy 


In the most ancient history, sacred and pro- 
fane, Egypt i 
ilized 


spoken of as already ancient, civ- 
and learned. The learning of the world 
would almost seem to have come from that mys- 
terious land as its fountain, for fresh discoveries 
are continually unfolding more wonderful proof 
of “the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 

The land of the wonderful Pyramids and mys- 
tic hieroglyphies is the birth-place of the alpha- 
bet. There the wonders of astronomy were 
studied; and was not that little apartment that 
crowns yon colossal temple an observatory from 
whence the heavens were swept by optical instru- 
ments? In the arts their knowledge was great; 
the manufacture of glass was well understood; 
they made coftins. Paintings have been discov- 
ered, showing machinery whose motive power 
couldn’t have been any thing else but steam. 
An obelisk, brought from Egypt by Napoleon the | 
Great, and erected at Paris, was found to have | 
been polished by the sand-blast process. Men | 
skilled in the art of stone-dvessing could not ef- | 


| said, 


| the 
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fect a polish with their steel instruments on that | 
granite shaft; it would crumble 
neath the plastic hand; but by 
recently discovered in America they 
could wear smooth the crumbling stone. This 
process consists in putting in motion a stream of 
sand by a current of steam or heated air. They 
made steel, and were skilled in metallurgy. 

Their paintings still remain, and are wonderful 
for beauty, though thousands of years have 
elapsed since those strokes were made. 


the sand-biast 
process 


in the science of medicine they were proficient; | 
in embalming they could see the effects of dis-| 


ease. To this day the characters used by apoth- 
ecaries to denote drachms and grains are 


tian ciphers as adopted by the Arabs, 


Egyp- 


—_—__+@r——_—_— 
GOOD-NIGHT. 


Good-night! 

Thus the weary we invite. 
Waning ay in silence flows, 
Now all busy hands repose, 

Till the darkness wakes to light. 

Good-night! 


Seek repose! 
Let the weary eyelids close. 
Silence reigns in all the strect; 
Save the watchman’s me asured feet; 
And the night breathes, as it flows, 
‘Seek repose ! 


Good night! 
Sleep till day-spring wakes on high, 
learlessly, until the day 
Strews new cares upon thy way; 
Watehful is the father’s eye. 
Good night! 


~~ 
o> 





For the Companion. 

LOU’S ONE HAPPY DAY. 
“Louisa Frances Albina, ’'m ashamed of you!’ 
The girl who answered to this tremendous 

cognomen, looked too frail to bear such a bur- 
den. A slender creature, with an unworldly 
face, and hair that vulgar people called red, but 
which was burnished gold in the sun. Lou Al- 
gernon stood just outside the door of the small 
dveary-looking sitting-room, gazing straight at 
her mother with wide-open, unwinking eyes. 
“But, mother, 
at last. 


I had to do something,” she 
“We wanted bread.’ 

“And couldn’t you go to any other place than 
that horrid Lawson’s? You know I hate them, 


every one of them! The idea that you should 


| let them know how poor we are!” 


“LT think they knew it before. 
| body knows it; they 


I think every- 
can’t help it,” said Lou, 


| apathetically. 


“No, [ suppose not,” 
her not ung 
ture, 


and the woman threw 
raceful head back with an angry ges- 
“They sce your father reeling home day 
after day, and the house going to rack and ruin. 
I wish we were all—dead!” added, inmpi- 


ously. 


she 


“I wish we 
“It would be 


were all different,’ echoed Lou. 
better than to be dead, I think.” 
The mother sank back again, with an impa- 
tient gesture, The book in her hand was greasy 
and dog-eared; the gown on her 
and unmended, Every thing about her 
marks of negligence. The paper on the 
hung in strips in more places thartone. 
carpet was ragged and crusted with dirt. 
were soiled dishes here and there,- 
every thing was dirty, 


back was dirty 
bore 
wall 

The 
There 
soiled clothes; 
dusty and untidy, and 
that was the aspect of the entire house. 

Mrs. Algernon had been pretty Nelly Brice, 
the village belle, when Tom Algernon married 
her. 
and had sueh a romantic name. 
the neat 
his mother, 
incumbrance; and for a time the young husband 
petted and spoiled her. 

When the little girl was born her mother culled 
the wretched novels she was always reading, to 
find the babe a name, and then fastened it upon 
child, From that time the 
more and lax and untidy. 


woman grew 
more The death of 
carelessness. 
manhood, and at the time little Lou was four- 
teen he drank deeply. 

Lou used to sit sometimes with folded hands, 
and wonder over her lot. Her 
always dreaming, or reading. 
home surly, ungracions, his great blue eyes red 
round the lids, h 
voice harsh. 
would seold. 


mother 
Her father came 


Then his wife, who could not work, 

Her stinging uttered ina 
voice shrill and penetrating, angered him almost 
to madness. frightened and trembling, 
the child would steal to her own uncomfortable 
little room, and wonder at her lot and at her 
life. 

Was there no help? Must she meet the avert- 
ed eyes of the other girls, because her father was 
a drunkard? Could nothing be done to save 
him,—-to save them all? 

As for herself, shoes and dresses wore out, and 
then she could no 


words, 


Then, 


longer go to school. 


| teacher pitied her, so did some of the scholars, 


and break be- | 


She liked him because he was handsome, | 
They went to} 
little homestead that had belonged to | 
but which was his own, free from all | 


» Was caused by her | 
Then Tom Algernon lost pride and | 


seemed | 
| 


his handsome face flushed, his | 


The | 





| among them Jimmy Mayn: on a fine, manly lit-| How it happened I cannot tell. The Aj gernon 
tle fellow of fifteen, who thought that Lou Al- | cottage stood by itself, far back from the x 
gernon had the prettiest eyes, the sweetest simile, | and fora long time nobody saw the ved 4: 
and the goldenest hair in the world. | that lapped its brown, unpainted si an 

“Girls, some of you had better ask Lou Alger-| pouved crimson streams from all its windows 
|non to the picnic,” said their teacher, one day, | When it was seen it was too late to s; 
latter they had decided upon a country excur-| unfortunate inmates. Whether in one 
sion. “I don’t think she knows about it, not | drunken periods Tom Algernon had | 
coming to schoul.” | helpless family in, and then set fire to the teye. 
' “DIL go,” said Jimmy Maynard, keeping his | ment; or whether the fire was caused by care. 
color through all the running tire of comment at | lessness, no inmate of the house was left to ta, 
his ready offer. And that very day he found his | The fate of the poor drunkard and his listless, 
way to the Algernon cottage to make his errand | | novel-reading wife will ever be wrapped in ys. 
| known. | tery. 

Lou saw him coming, and a flush of shame! Jimmy Maynard wept bitter tears over tl, 
j deepened her cheeks. She tried to hide her | death of his favorite; but the mother, as gi. 
;much-worn gown with an apron. What would | thought of her painstaking with the hum! 
she not have given for a bit of fresh ribbon! O, pretty frock at which she had Ne ce for 
| how could she show herself! ‘an hour, to please her boy, smiled sadly th 

sut the door had opened and shut. Jimmy | her tears, as she murmured, “At least the ¢ 
was below stairs, and the shrill voice of her had one happy day before she went.’ 
mother sounded from the room beneath. There| And that was Jimmy's solace, the only one 
was nothing to be done but present herself. the poor boy ever had for that great sorrow, 

To be sure she had made the room as tidy and 
comfortable as she could; but the furniture was 
broken, the carpet ragged, and there, in an old 
splinty rocking-chair, the very incarnation of un- 
tidiness and misery, her mother 
reading. 

Jimmy gave his errand, and for one moment | 
the blood sprang to the girl's delicate cheeks, 
and her eyes sparkled. If she could but go! 
What a happiness it would give to forget all 
and misery for golden hours; to 
frolic on pick flowers, look 
down into blue, limpid springs, and hear the 
sweet woodiand music! 

She replied to his invitation, 


> 





For the Companion. 

| DEACON DICTUM’S BULL. 

OVas Tl " she } « > 7) 

sat, as usual, | Yes, I was there when it happe ned, 
| grandpa, settling his wig. He weuldn’t have 
| worn a wig, but there wasn’t a speck of hair oy 
jhis head. ‘There was an old man preaching for 
| us then, and we youngsters didn’t like him be. 
|cause he kept us so long in church, for thena 
} fe ae. 
| sermon seldom stopped before its fifthly. 
| 
H 
| 


sorrow a few 


the green sward “Well, there was Dea. Dictum,—that wasn't 
= ; : his name,—he was only called so for his overbear- 
| ing disposition. He owned a fine bull, and dw. 
saying, “I would |ing morning service on one particular Sunday, 
oe | 
: ’ ts) “dd bull, wandered into the } 
like to go.” Then she he etal, knowing that | Id Reddy, the ‘bt : to the chumh 
: | yard, where he found such refreshment as was 
she had nothing to wear,—nothing but faded | 
good to his taste. 
and outgrown dresses, , ar 
6 . “Now Jack Bovine played bass- viol in the 
Do try and go,” said Jimmy, as they parted | 
he |choir, and Dea. Dictum and the minister were 
at the door, he striving to appear unconscious of 
| both very set against that instrument. 
all the want and wretchedness around, and she | 
“Somewhere about fourthly in the sermon that 
| ea low, soft b Ww. ‘ ( 
“You can go just as well as not, Louisa Fran- a ay, the bull gavea! hele i sounied 
rtagina ont hemmetie like a long-drawn note on the lowest 
ces,” said her mother, as Lou went back into the ii: 
string of Jack Bovine’s bass-viol. 


| 
Is 
a | “The minister stopped for a i, and 
; , ? | The minister stopped for a second, and cast 
“What! in these rags? Do youthink I would}  .-). PP WP oe 
. a a } an indignant glance at the choir. 
disgrace myself so much? “ wr 
inely ‘Another pause, and another bellow, a little 
pre la . |louder than the last. This time the minister 
That all comes of your father drinking his , : 
e é : ., _;eyed the choir curtains with a frown; but wh 
money away. I’ve given up trying to live like|.° 
z |in the midst of one of his choicest sentences that 
people. Well, if you can’t go you must} 
| hollow, impious sound came forth again, it was 
I have to.” And changing her 
more than the good man could stand. The blood 
attitude, she went on reading from the trashy } ¥ 
mounted to the roots of his hair. He took off 
paper she had managed in some way to obtain. | ‘ : P tai 
‘ : ‘ ete . his spectacles as le said, addressing the curtains 
Lou did not feel like a child in her heart. She | opposite,— 
* _ »y »y» self-recnec ete ’ 
we sat too —_ blows me Ile : self respect | “ ‘Will the leader of the choir see that I am 
1ad been wounded again ¢ ve xr stre | ; : 

u “* 4 : dec as nin “ age “ee = stre ngth | not interrupted again” 
overtaskec 3 ne sae stric n tothe dust. She “No sooner had he spoken than the lowest 
gest neti’ na y; to ad — : _ | note of that awful instrument gave a groan, more 

alf blinded with tears, after ¢ » she trie : . 
nd , , a . ase a she tried | dismal than all that had gone before. 
d some dress ths y an r yash- : limited 
to fin — : ress that, with mending and wash gregation turned and bestowed an_ tnilimited 
gw t year; : . : -” 
ing, would do to wea stare at the red curtain. Some of the peopl 
smiled, others frowned. 

“By this time the sexton, a man fond of learned 
words, was making his way to the pulpit stairs. 
Instead of coming out in good square Saxon, le 
advanced towards the pulpit and, in a loud whis 
per, said,— 

“ ‘Please, reverend sir, 
mal.’ 

“What? queried the minister. 

“*A bovine,’ was the answer. 

* ‘Yes, yes; and the old man fixed his eyes 0! 
the red curtains, ‘I’m very well aware who it is. 
Mr. Bovine, I must request that you have some 
respect for the place you are in!’ : 
Her mother even laid aside her book in | ‘Please, it’s old Dea. Dictum’s bull!’ 
| the surprise of the moment, and she half arose, | out a small boy, who had perched himself 

as, one by one, Lou took forth some plain but}a window-seat. ‘He’s a-eating 
dainty garments, not one of them too good for| yard’ 
daily wear. | “The sound that followed, you may imagile 

“O, who has been so kind!” she cried, with; Young men and old, maidens and their grave 
| shining eyes. ‘Now [can go to the picnic.” | mothers, the children and grandchildren, tok 
| “T would not go as an object of charity,” said | up the laugh. The deacon, whose nickname had 
| 


trying to seem as if she did not know it. 


asked the girl, chok- 


other 
stay at home. 





The con- 


but could not find one. 
The old clothes were outgrown. Not one fitted 
her neatly, or could, by any possibility, be made 
to serve the purpose. There was no use in her 
trying to go. The pleasure must be given up,— 
|every thing must be given up! Where was the 
| use of living? 


It was decreed, however, 





that poor little Lou 
should taste once more the joys of childhood,— 
should see the lifting of the cloud that threat- 
ened to shut out all hope and sunshine. 


it’s—it’s a bovine abr 





Very early in the morning of that particular 
gala day a package was left at the door for Miss 
Lou Algernon. With wondering glance she took | 
it into the thriftless-looking room, and unfast- | 
ened it. sang 
upon 


} 
t 


erass in the 
grass 


her mother, half angry, yet pleased with the | never been spoken in his presence before, gre¥ 
tasteful dress. 

But Lou was too much of a child to be able to} 
} resist the pleasure. barrassed as he turned over the leaves of his se 
“Tam going this once,” she said; “perhaps it | | mon, but he had to give up, and laugh with the 
; Will be the only time in my life that I can ever| rest. As for Jack Bovine, he was down on the 
| be happy.” floor in the organ loft, rolling about in convul 

Prophetic words! Never was the sky bluer, | sions of laughter; and it was a long time belor 

| never the woods more redolent of sweet odors. | we heard the last of Dea. Dictum’s bull. 

What a glorious day it was! Lou absolutely for-| “And children,” continued grandpa, giving his 
got her griefs and her home, and tasted such joy | wig another little jerk, “there was a young lady 
jas had been alien to her young nature for many | there who sat in the pew of another deacon. 
;a year. No one taunted her, no one looked} Her name was Amy, and she was as pretty! asa 
|down upon her. Wherever she went she carried peach, 
| the sunshine of her great happiness. People “T had ofter wanted, but never dared to speak 
| spoke of it next day—how she had seemed to en-} to her, for her father was a rich old man, and! 
| ter with her whole soul upon the innocent pleas-, a poorone. Just when the langh came in, I hap 
ure of the feast, and revel in the beauties of na- pened to catch her eye, and that emboldened me, 
‘ture, as we cune out of chureh together, to speak 


as scarlet as a ripe strawberry. 
“The poor clergyman looked exceedingly 
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yer. Speaking to her gained me her favor, it 
gemed, for from that day forth we were very 
onl friends. 
* “[t wasn’t long after, that I took her to singing- 
wool, where we spent hours in sol fa lu-ing, and 
ading notes from the blackboard; and though I 
,i some trouble to get her, children, there she 
rm over there, a8 pretty, aye, a great deal pret- 
ve in my eyes, than when she was sixteen, and 
fanghed out loud in the congregation at Dea. 
pictum’s bovine animal. 


Ww 


w 


Atma. | 


—- or 
| 
For the Companion. | 
WILD LIFE IN THE EAST. 
Ali’s Story. 
By Charlemont. 

Wewere sitting on one of the small rising hillocks, | 
jensely sheltered by wooded growth, that are fre- | 
ently found in the jungles of Borneo, and were | s€ 
toting of the luscious fruits there so freely offered, 
ranbutan, the durion and the cocoanut, — 

. 7 . | 
your Malay guide told us the following story: | 
ly 





“some months gone by, a young fellow by the 
we of Lupa was one day missing from our village. 





quite so, cap’n. 
stretch his shins 


nuas never let him go from her sight. 


tree?” 


“How could he kill her? She was large, and very | 


much stronger than he, and, what’s more, he had no 


papon.”’ 
Jim now said, “I should ’a’ thought the feller 
ould ’a’ starved!” 


“The mias fed him. Every day she gathered fruits 


and vegetables, and carried them up to him.” 


«How about drink?” 


“Easy enough. A small brook was running near 


by, and the mias used to bring him water in a cocoa- 
nut.” 


“Wal,” said Jim, “I should say she was motherly, 
Didn’t the man ever come down ter 
a bit?” 

“Very rarely,”’ continued our Malay friend. 





“The 





“How long was your friend Lupa kept up in 
I inquired. 

“More than a week.” 

I began to regard the story as pure fabrication; a 


the 


yarn, such as sailors like to relate between decks. It 


-emed incredible. Strange as the story seemed, 


however, other circumstances which were told clearly | 
satisfied my mind that it was worthy of belief. 
“Well,” continued Ali, “we at last reached the ! 





illage. There was great rejoicing, you must know, 
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In the neighboring town of Cauaan was a small | 
sawmill, where one Ephraim Brown was at work, 
having his camp near by. An Indian named Sabba- 
tis was seen lurking about the camp in Brown's ab- 
sence, and on his return, Brown found that several 
articles had been stolen from his cliest. 

The Indian was seized, and taken to the house | 

_ of “Senior Peter Haywood, Esq.,” for trial. 

While waiting for the trial, Sabbatis managed to 
get against a seythe which hung in asnath across | 
the fence, and with it cut the handkerchief that | 

| bound his hands. Before Brown knew what had ; 

| happened, or was suspicious of danger, Sabbatis at- 

j tempted to kill him by wringing his neck, in savage | 

| style. But Brown struggled so violently as to throw 

| the Indian off, and then ran to the Squire’s kitchen 
foragun. The Indian escaped. 

It was at length thought necessary by the military 


| authorities of the Kennebec, that there should be | 
|more effective means of defence established; and | 
| the appointment of young Waugh as sergeant was a | 
Here is an exact | 
copy of an order issued to him, which has been pre- 


| step in fulfilment of this purpose. 
served: 
OrveErs: 


To Mr. James Waugh, Commander of a Scouting Party on 
hennebee River. 


This farce was so ridiculous, the men were hearti- 
ly ashamed of their alarm. Yet Mr. Smith, half 
a century after, would hardly own that he was much 
frightened. 

In spite of soine restlessuess manifested at first, 


| the Maine Indians remained at peace with the set- 


tlers throughout this war. 
—— 
For the Companion. 
A THOUSAND YEARS OLD. 
By Samuel Woodworth -Cozzens. 

It wasa beautiful morning in August that I set 
forth, in company with my guide, from the ancient 
Pueblo of Zuni, to pay a visit to the seven wonder- 
ful cities of Moqui, situated near the Colorado Chi- 
guito, in Arizona. 

On the morning of the fourth day after we left 
Zuni, the guide suddenly turned towards me, and 
pointing to several elevated mesas* that rose out of 
the blue haze of the distance, said,— 

“Yonder are the Moqui Pueblos.” 
| I looked, but could distinguish nothing that re- 
| sembled a Pueblo, or the habitation of a human be- 

ing. 
































j and the musie played, and the young people danced 


as never before. Every one came to welcome I , rout are to proceed up said river with your Party, to “Upon the very tops of those mesas,” said the 
: the Great Carrying Place, then divide the Party equally, ‘ sy. ota ‘nn 
send three to the crotch of the Main River, or'as fai | guide; “they look so much like the rocks on which 


Moose Pond, on the E inch of said River. The | they stand that it is impossible fora person unac- 


for he was a good fellow, very fair to look at, a: 
was much dreamed of by the prettiest girl in the vil- Eastern — ! 
other three are to cross the Great Carrying Place to the | A P : : ” 
quainted with their location to discern them. 
A few hours’ ride brought us to the base of one of 


lage,—little Badana.” | Dead River and the Seven Mile Brook. Keep a faithful 
“Out with it!’ exclaimed Jim, who was himself | #¢¢ount of your proceedings, and advise me by all oppor. | 
; : | tunities, of the Discoveries you make of the E-nemy—Till | =" ~_ 
a great admirer of pretty girls, and was always glad | further orders. j these elevated mesas, where we found several of the 
to hear about them. | — Wittiam Howanp, L. Col. | people engaged in herding their flocks of goats and 
i Hallowell, Aug. 2, 1777. | 
cried herself to ! 
The scout went up the river several times, but dis- 


“You see, Badana had almost 
. . ~ | 
what he meant by the “ Head-Hunters.” death thinking about poor Lupa. So when he came | 
covered no Indians; yet the fear of them did not 


yare atribe of Land-Dyaks,” he continued, |} home all safe, the old folks said that they must be | 
o dwell beyond the province of Bruni. They lmarried. The next day was a feast-day, and there 
have many feast days, and on such occasions they | Was great sport. Before the night came on, Lupa 
gup on poles the heads of all the prisoners whom | and Badana were married in the house of the latter. 
they may have captured during previous wanderings. | Lupa is a good man, and Badana is a good wife, and 
re the worst people in the world, and thirst }loves her husband much. To-night I think she is 
od as we do for water. sitting alone in the dark, and wonderi 
ll, we began to think that perhaps Lupa had | does not come home. 
wen seized by this tribe, and that, even then, his 
juckless head was hanging in some one of their many 
ages. After some days of waiting and sus- 
s’, our young men banded together for the 
rpose of searching for him. I was one of the | 
ber; in fact, the leader of the band. 

wing armed ourselves, we started out, and 
ved through the jungle for four days without 
On the morn- 


The next day and night came and went, and many 
» besides, and nothing was either seen or heard 





| “Where?” inquired I. 
| 








people began to fear that he had fallen a vic- 
tim to the wild beasts, or else had wandered off be- 
ithe limits of the Savaivak province, and been | 
captured by the Head-Hunters,” 

At his poiut I interrupted the guard, and inquired 





sheep. 

| As they did not speak Spanish, it was impossible 
| for us to converse with them. They made us under- 
| stand, by signs, that we were welcome, and kindly 
! 
j 
| 
| 





| subside for a year after. 

Seven Mile Brook was so named from being seven 
miles from the point in Norridgewock, near which 
were the chief settlements. In the spring of 1778 
several families settled at the Brook. Late in the 
season, as no tidings had been received from them, the 
Norridgewock people became alarmed lest they had 
been attacked by Indians. 





sent one of their number to guide us up the narrow, 
winding path that led to their villages, nearly four 
| hundred feet above us. 
| Itwas with the utmost difficulty that we climbed 
the steep, precipitous bluifs. When half-way up we 
| were obliged to leave our animals confined in one of 
) the numerous sheep-folds that have been construct- 
} of the men was called, and it was decided to senda | ed upon the ledges in terraces of the bluff, for the 
| party of men to the Brook to ascertain the cause of 
the long silence. 
| Three men, named Wilson, Smith and Western, 
volunteered for the service. 
















1g Why Lupa 
However, Lupa will go home 
to-morrow, and tell her that he has seen two strang- | 
ers Who used him well. Isu’t it so, Lupa?” 

As our friend uttered these words, he laid his 


Accordingly «2 meeting 





purpose of coralling sheep at night. 


| While removing the saddles from our animals, at 


this point, we saw above usa hundred heads, curi- 
ously peering over the top of the bluff, watching ev- 
lery movement of the white man who had come to 
birch glided swiftly over the quiet river, a portion | see them, they knew not for what purpose; for up 
of the party, with ready guns, keeping keen watch | to this time but few Americans had ever visited 
of the shores for lurking enemies. No Indians were 
seen, but game was very plenty, aud offered tempt- 
ing marks for their guns; but orders had been giv- 
en that no one should fire a gun unless Indians were | mediately surrounded by the curious people, who, 
seen, and they were forced to do so in self-defence. | one by one, advanced and cordially shook us by the 
As the party approached the place of their desti-| hand, and then fell back and gave place to new- 

nation, they moved more cautiously, and kept a more | comers. 
anxious watch upon the shores. When near the | We watched them with deep interest. From the 
bend of the river, nearly opposite the mouth of Sev- best evidence that can be obtained, their ances- 
en Mile Brook, it was thought best for Weston and | tors, for more than a thousand years, have oceupicd 
Smith to leave the canoe and approach the hamlet | this almost impregnable situation, although sur- 
by land, under cover of the trees and bushes. rounded on all sides by bands of hostile Apaches 
A few minutes later, as the sconts on shore pressed | and Navajoes. There they have lived, herding 
their sheep and goats, and raising their scanty 


| 
river, and awild cry from the canoe rang through | crops of corn, with a few beans, a little cotton 


hand on the shoulder of one of his companions, as 
fine-looking a fellow as one could wish to set eyes on. | 

It was Lupa, in reality, sitting with us under the | They set off in acanoe, 
shade of the inpa palms. He was a born Malay, and | under the direction of Sergeant Waugh. The light 
could not understand a single word that had been | 
spoken about him, although when his name was | 
mentioned by Ali, I noticed that his eyes looked | 
brighter, and his brow was knitted, as if he were in a 
quizzical study. 












ling any signs of encouragement. 
iugof the fifth day we reached the banks of the River 





these wonders of the desert. 
After much labor we at length reached the level 
of this extraordinary town-site. Here we were im- 


Sakarang. 


“Itwasin the hottest season of the year; and, as 
vewere fatigued, every one of the party removed 
lis clothing and took a bath. Weswam down the 
ner a short distance, when one of our number 
t of some clothing lying on the nearest 
u Swimming to the bank, we landed, and on 
csamination of the clothing, recognized it as that 
vhich our friend wore when he left the village. 
What was even more singular, beside it lay the 
itad, or blow-pipe, and the short-sword which 
le always carried with him. 

“While we were examining the clothing, and dis- 
using the probable reasons for its being there, 





+r 
For the Companion. 
A SHOT AND A CRY. 
By Geo J. Varney. 

In the year 1772, James Waugh, of Townsend, 
Mass., was twenty-three years old, and one day took 
his gun, knapsack and dog, and started up the Ken- 
nebec River, determined to follow the stream until 
he found a locality that would suit him, upon which 
to settle. When he came to Sandy River (Penob- 
| squisum-quis-sebou) he concluded that he could not 














apprehensively forward, a gun-shot was heard at the | 











heard a loud yell, that came apparently from a | find a better spot fora farm, and here selected his | the wood. They knew it was the voice of Wilson. | and some tobacco. Nations around them have 
ighboring grove. | ground, for he was the first man there. He was warning them, they supposed, of danger. | perished, dynasties disappeared, and kingdoms 


It would be folly to attempt now the rescue of those | fallen, Here they have lived and dicd, while new 
in the canoe, and they could only hope that it might | worlds have been discovered, and old worlds shaken 
float away from the shore, and beyond the reach of | to their very centres by wars and revolutions. 
the savages. Their principal crop is corn, which they plant very 
The Indians, they concluded, must have seen| deep in the earth, in order to obtain a greater de- 
them land, and were lying in ambush, to shoot them | gree of moisture. The stalks are “set” at.a distance 
Yeat and seanned every nook and hole, searched un- | was applied, sced-time never failed to be followed | down. It was necessary to act quickly. Should | of four or five feet from each other, It forms the 
Teoverts of leaves and dead, fallen branches, but they go forward to the « | most valuable crop raised. It is manufactured into 
uelther heard the voice again, nor saw any person, er, “That land never told a lie.” near by? What if there were only ashes and cal- | a kind of bread, somewhat resembling the fortilla of 
“We were about to retrace our steps—for we had} When discovered, the growth of native grass was | cined bones in the place of the houses in which they | Mexico, called by my guide guayave. Upon a trial 
reached the end of the ravine—when I heard some | so luxuriant, that a tall man standing in the ficld | hoped for shelter, and of the friends to be saved or | T found it very palatable when hot, but remarkably 
ne call out to me in a voice so shrill that it fairly | could tie the ends of the stalks together above his | to be succored? | tough and insipid when cold, 
male my blood run cold, ‘Ali, Ali! Mari, mari!’ | head. | With murderous Indians haunting the shore be- In making this bread the corn was first roasted 
“I knew the voice. It was Lupa’s. Andwhere! Mr. Waugh went back to the settlements; but in | low, it was clear to the two scouts that the settlers and ground at a metate. Then the flour was mixed 
lothink he was 2"? the following spring he returned with a Capt, Fleteh- | must have already come to harm. The addition of | with water, forming a kind of paste. The woman 
“Down in a hole,” said Jim. | er, and his two sons. They erected bullet-proof | two men, if their friends were besieged, would be | making it then seated herself by the side of a large 
“Caught in the briers,” I replied. j camps, and planted a crop. ; but a very insufficient reinforcement. They there- | flat stone, heated over coals, and dipping her hand 
“Neither,” continued Ali. “He was high upina Having gathered the harvest, they spent the win- | fore decided to return, as quickly as possible, to the | in the paste, hurriedly passed it over the surface of 
®,48 naked as he was born, «nd a larger mias than ter in Clinton. Here the three young men found | Point, and inform the inhabitants of their danger, ; the stone. The dough that adhered to the stone was 
‘ever saw Was up there with him.” | three good, industrious girls, and were married. In and of the calamity which had befallen their own | thus baked, and instantly peeled off. The process 
“H W could that be?” I asked. | the spring the four men returned to Sandy River | party. was repeated as often as ten or fifteen times ina 
“You shall know. As soon as we caught sight of | with their wives, and the settlement from this time | They lost no time in starting, taking a direct line minute. These guayaves, which are quite as thin as 
‘4 Tlevelled my gun and fired at the mias. It was | was permanent. | through the woods to Norridgewock, where they | wafers, are at once formed into rolls that made me 
* good shot, and brought him to the ground, when| On the breaking out of the Revolution, Mr. | speedily made known the occurrences of the day. | think of a hornet’s nest more than any article of 
sy Mpanions finished him with their knives. Lu- | Waugh’s neighbors became quite fearful of the In-| 4 council of the neighbors was held at once, and a | food I ever saw. The natives keep the rolls, thus 
‘at onee descended from the tree, unhurt, but ter- dians, who were “as plenty as red squirrels,” they | messenger dispatched to Pownalborough, nearly prepared, for weeks, and with goat’s milk it forms 
“Yuustrang. We cheered him as best we could; | said; and the whooping they made at night, and | sixty miles below, beseeching Gen, Lithgow for aid, | their principal article of diet. 
walter making a camp, and giving him time to 1 their movements in the day, caused so much alarm, | assuring him that the settlers about Norridgewock | No horses, cows or hogs are owned in the villages, 
‘over himself, he told his story. that the women were sent to Fort Halifax, thirty or | Were in momentary apprehension of being masxa- | although large numbers of burrost, goats and sheep 
id that he had gone out on a solitary hunt, ered. ‘are found among them. They also own a very sin- 
on apes —e * = mained to ettent to thelr crepe, and thus, also, to es — - wi ng aieen nity a = | per vere vt ~_ be am convinced are a cross 
Pea. $ steps thither. Late | hold their claims to their farms. | tion was on the march before the incidents of the | between the prairie wolf and our common dog. 
; ee being somewhat overcome by the For a long time they worked together, each with a | alarm were fully explained. ; A Short time after our arrival in the town, the 
eine the water. At length, after | dog at his side,a gun near by, and a powder-horn | In the council held at the Point, a Mr. Clark had vet or eS a aah ‘ee 
Saati Nesbcbipicomigaantmcsamnntngtens| be Hibt ecene Wande come eeeemenedsentanants tank | wvaeuh nese ieetan ih tvag over saaeaheoes: on -eoreetr gee or Geaaaes a 
sanding between } ats gi , " king mi: 1 adh oe. Vaug! : pie appoin os serge at, and | é —_ se ghee : “y , = : nied ite ? valves BE, 2 a te ’ 
Nc, 1 him and his clothes! What to do | authorized to enlist six soldiers; for the British in | matter before sending help, volunteering to go| with this official. 
a : Indeed, he was too much fright- Canada were employing the Indians to fight the | himself to find the missing scouts, The dress of these Indians is similar to that of the 
Snlatienae thing while in this fix. The animal Americans, and offering bounties for captives. | His advice was not kindly received, and he set out other pueblo Indians of New Mexico. Their com- 
him nan «ete sie: him by the arm, made It is not certainly known that any inhabitant of | on the search alone. A short distance up the river | plexion is much lighter than that of the Indians, and 
“They ne ie into the ravine. : Maine had been killed by the Indians in this war, | he met the canoe, returning, weighed down with the | they have more of the Teutonic cast of features. 
ey ia — at the foot of a tall tree, which the | but during the winter of 1776, tracks of three Indi- | carcass of a fine, fat bear, and joyfully learned from Their faces were so Wright and intelligent that I 7 
Shieh “lame to ascend until he reached her nest, | ans and two white men were discovered near the} the wondering scout that their friends at Seven Mile | cied they only required to be clothed P an Amaei- 
twas eget as being very comfortably woven, Kennebec, going in a northerly direction. Soon af-| Brook had not been molested, can Soees, and shorn of their long apse - coarse 
and was ates pose leaves and palm Wennchees; ter, it was found that two men Were missing. 7 | It appeared that shortly after the other scouts had black hair to enable them to easily pass for peo- 
1 eeuta “ee ; sea tohold two occupants. ; Se a block-house was built, adjoining Capt. F letch- been set ashore, Wilson saw a bear in the water, in 
"3s telling vn elieve the story which the guide | er’s dwelling. and both were enclosed by posts eight | a fine position fora shot. The temptation was too 
bold asked,— | feet high, set in the ground; and to this place all, great, and hazarding an alarm tothe red-skins, he 
' the women living within four miles were removed. | fired, and killed his game, 


for slothe: on . . _ . : ~ y 
‘rourclothes and weapons, aud then returned to ridgewock, and when first seen by young Waugh, was 
4espot and commenced searching in the direction | already cleared, being filled with traces of the 
from which the yell was heard. cornhills of the Indians. A large part of it wn 
“Up a narrow ravine which led back from the river flowed every year by the spring freshets, which de- | 


| 
‘tseemed to be ahuman voice. We went back | ‘The farm lies nearly opposite Old Point, in Nor- | 
| 





ver whict > ¢ , , 3 5 : * : . 
twhich the shadows of many tall trees fell, we | posited a rich sediment; and though no dressing | 











by a bounteous harvest. In the words of the own- sabins of the settlers, now | 
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| 
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| forty miles down the river. The men, however, re- 











* Mesa, a flat, table-like surface, upon the top of a hill 
or mountain. 

+ Small jackasses, 

+ Governor, 


“Why didn’t he kill the beast 2” 
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ple of our own race, who had become brown 
from exposure to the sun. 

The women appeared more intelligent, and 
dressed with far more taste than the men. They 
By 























have a curious way of dressing their hair. 














ried or unmarried, 
inverse rolls upon the sides of the head by the 
unmarried, When married, these rolls give place 
to broad braids. 

The Moqui girls are, many of them, really 
pretty, and enjoy one privilege not generally ac- 
corded to the ladies,—that is, the right to pro- 
pose for their own husbands. When a damsel 
decides upon “the coming man,” she immedi- 
ately notifies her father of the fact. He forth- 
with informs the father of the lucky swain of the 
zood fortune in store for his son. 

The fathers then talk the matter over, and 
agree upon 










































































the settlement that must 
upon the bride, 














This usually consists of wear- 
ing apparel, with such articles as may be re- 
quired for housekeeping, the bride being obliged 
to furnish and prepare, with her own hands, the 
wedding dinner, Partaking of this dinner, with 
the dance that follows, constitutes the marriage 
ceremony. 



























































Females are never permitted to join in any of 
these dances, their places being filled by young 
men who dress in imitation of women; all the 
dancers are required to wear a mask, These 
masks are made of peeled willow twigs, nicely 
woven together, those worn by the men being 
dyed brown, and those by the supposed females 
a bright yellow. 













































































































































































TABLE-LANDS, 

















The vice of drunkenness is unknown amone 
this people, 








as is also the crime of murder, 











Their houses are constructed of unhewn stone, 
laid in a mortar of mud, which is brought from 
the valleys below, upon the backs of burres. In 


























general outline and detail of construction, they 








are exact patterns of those built and oeeupied by 











the ancient Aztees, a thousand years ago. From 








the paths or trails between their villages 











by the moceasined feet of these Indians deep into 








the solid rock, it is evident that they must have 
































dwelt upon these meses for centuries.  Tlow 
many, who shall tell? 
The only entrance to their houses which are 

















generally from two to three stories in height is 








by ladders, as is the case in all the pueblos. 











Each dwelling has its patron saint, an ugly 
little Aztee image, which is kept suspended by a 
string from the 

















rafters of the main, or 








room. These are generally gaudily painted, and 


decorated, and are 























than gods, 






































































































































THE 


PUEBLOS 











Uneivilized though the Moquis are, they knit, 

















spin and weave, manufacturing their own cloth- 
ing, blankets, t//ings, &e., as well as certain 








kinds of pottery ware, 











They have also a system of reservoirs, or stone 








tanks, built of masonry, in the most substantial 
manner, and holding many million gallons of 
water, 




















These are connected with smaller ones 














below by pipes, and thus utilized for watering 








it the initiated can know whether they are mar- | 
It is always done up in two 


be made | 
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their stock. The sheep and goats are driven 
eight or ten miles to pasture each day. 

These people have a singular religious belief, 
nor could 1 hear of its adoption in any other 
pueblo. 


me 
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PUEBLO INDIANS. 


They believe that their great father, Montezu- 
ma, lives where the sun rises; but their great 
mother is the earth. She peopled the world; 
from her bosom sprang nine races of men,—the 
deer race, the sand race, the water race, the bear 
race, the hare race, the prairie-wolf race, the 
rattle-snake race, the tobacco-plant race, and the 
After death the body is re- 
turned to the bosom of Mother Earth, where it 
assumes the form of the particular race from 
which it sprung, thus aiding in renewing the de- 
| caying elements of the great mother of the uni- 


| verse. 


seed-grass race. 


With the imperfect means at my command, I 
found it almost impossible to. glean any thing 
but a very general idea of the manners and cus- 
toms of this most singular race, who, it is assert- 
ed by the other pueblos, are descendants of the 
Aztees, though with Welsh blood in their veins. 
Such facts as I learned I give you, and if this 
| short sketch should serve to awake in the minds 
of the readers of the Companion a greater inter- 
est in the history of the aboriginal races who 
formerly peopled this continent, my object will 
have been atiained. 

———_+or 
ANOTHER ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

On the 29th of May last, two English vessels, 
the Alert and the Discovery, started from the 
harbor of Portsmouth, England, for the Arctic 
This was probably the most thoroughly 
and appropriately equipped expedition that ever 


regions, 





sailed to the frozen regions of the North, and 


| scientific men will be greatly disappointed, if it 


, worn!, 





does not obtain and bring back a vast amount of 
useful information regarding that most interest- 
ing part of the earth’s surface. 

The plan on which this expedition is to pro- 
ceed is in some respects different from that of 
any that has gone before it. 
Sir John Franklin, of Dr. Kane, of Dr. Hayes, 
and of others, was discovery in the field of geog- 
raphy; to find the open Polar Sea; to seek a north- 
western passage; to mark the lines of land and 
water. 

This English expedition is not to neglect the 
objects sought by previous explorers, but it is to 
devote much greater attention to investigation in 
natural history and natural science generally. 

We can mention but a few of the different sub- 
jects on which notes are to be taken, showing 





family | the wide seope of inquiry that is proposed. 


| Most careful notes are to be made on the tides. 
regarded more as ornaments | 


For a month in summer and a month in autumn 
the height of the tide is to be recorded every 
hour, Continual observations with the compass 
are to be made during all journeys, in order to 
prepare certain tables, and verify certain laws, 
which will be most useful to sailors all over the 
world. 

Great hopes are entertained that some light may 
be thrown, by the researches of this party, on 
the causes of the Aurora, or Northern Lights, 
and the eonditions under which it manifests it- 
self so much more brilliantly in the Aretie re- 

Then there is to be close examination of the for- 
mation of icebergs, of the range of sound in the 
cold air, of the length of a pendulum which will 
swing once a second,—this last being a mode of 
determining the foree of gravity and the shape of 


the earth, The species of plants and animals are 


to be examined and colleeted with extraordinary | 


care, including those creatures found jn the sea, 
and which can only be detected by the use of a 
strong microscope, 

The Expedition is expected to be gone three 
years. The ships are ordered to reach latitude 
82° north, or within 8° of the North Pole, next 


autumn, and there to go into winter quarters. | 


From this point expeditions are to be made fur- 


The great object of | 


gions than elsewhere. } from Southern Charleston came filing in. 


| first hit upon, and which they have shown to the 
English to be the best. The large and well-ap- 
pointed party, now on their way North, will 
doubtless confirm the valuable facts brought by 
our own Hayes and the late Dr. Hall, and it will be 
strange if they do not add much to the general 
stock of human knowledge. 

At any rate, no pains or expense have been 
spared by the British government in preparing 
the Alert and the Discovery to withstand all the 
tremendous shocks to which they will be exposed 
in the icy regions, in supplying officers well qual- 
ified to command and to make the requisite sci- 
entific observations, or in providing vessels and 


most approved kinds, and complete instructions 
for every kind of an emergency. The cost of the 
Expedition will be about three-quarters of a 
million dollars. 

Americans will not begrudge their English 
cousins the glory of this Expedition, especially 
as this country has pointed out the way, and 
thus almost ensured the suecess of this splendid 
enterprise. 

a 
1975. 
Who'll press for gold this crowded street, 
A hundred years to come ? 
Who'll tread yon church with willing feet, 
A hundred years to come ? 
Pale, trembling age and fiery youth, 
And childhood, with his brow of truth, 
‘Lhe rich, the poor, on land, on sea, 


Where will the mighty millions be, 
A hundred years to come? 

We all within ourgraves shall sleep, 
A hundred years to come; 

No living soul for us will weep, 
A hundred years to come, 

3ut other men onr land will till, 

| And others then our streets will nll, 

And other birds will sing as gay, 

And bright the sunshine as to-day, 
A hundred years to come. 


+or— 
THE SOUTHERN REGIMENTS IN 
BOSTON. 

Our readers have seen in the daily papers de- 
scriptions of the recent Centennial Celebration, in 
Boston, of the Battle of Bunker Hill, which proved 
one of the most imposing peace pageants ever 
seen in America, 





| 
Boston is a lovely city in mid- 
|}and grand trees; but the day of the celebration, 

with its light-diffused hazes tempering the rays 

of the sun, was one of the most delicious of the 
}season. Of course an immense concourse of peo- 
ple, estimated at a quarter of a million, witnessed 
| the march of the Centennial procession through 
| streets roofed with banners that gaily toyed and 
|played with the mellow sunlight. The proces- 
| sion itself was nearly ten miles long. 

But the most pleasing feature of this fine cele- 
bration, the memory of which will be delightful 
to all true New Englanders, was the warm feel- 
ing, often rising to enthusiasm, which was ex- 
hibited by the thousands of spectators towards 
the visiting soldiers from the South. In the 
procession were a Baltimore regiment, and parts 
of a Virginia and South Carolina regiment. The 
splendid New York 7th Regiment, with its glit- 
tering uniforms; the Pennsylvania regiments, 
with Goy, Hartranft; the Providence Light In- 
fantry, with Gen. Burnside; Gen. Sherman, Vice- 
President Wilson, and a large number of men 
associated with recent history,—all received a 
hearty recognition. But the march of the South- 
ern regiments was a complete ovation through 
all the route. The people seemed to look upon 
the day as one of restored friendship, and the 
new sentiment seemed warmer than the old. 
“Thank God, they are well received!” said a 
visitor, as he heard the notes of “Maryland, my 
Maryland” springing from the band; and this 
feeling seemed to run from heart to heart. 

The celebration was full of incidents calculat- 
ed to inspire harmony of feeling between the 
late hostile States. A palmetto tree was plant- 
ed at the foot of Bunker Hill Monument; and so 
Massachusetts and South Carolina were made by 
their traditional emblems to stand side by side. 


to rise out of a forest of palmettoes, and to peal 
j Soothe its welcome fortissimo when the troops 





;nowhere has been heard stronger or more stir 
| ring words, presenting Northern views of the late | 
war than on that same platform of Boston Music | 
| 
\ 





Hall. 

On the Soldiers’ Monument in Charlestown,— 
jan imposing granite structure which especially 
honors Massachusetts soldiers who fell in the 
streets of Baltimore,—the Maryland regiment 
placed an immense shield of flowers, bordered 
with trailing smilax, which was itself inwoven | 
with creamy flowers. In this tribute many read, | 
with moist eyes and softened hearts, a new gos- 
pel of peace and forgiveness. | 

When Gen. Fitz Hugh Lee had finished speak- 
ing in Music Hall, on the oceasion of the Gov- 


| 


men with the best instruments, food of the | 


June, with its old historic streets, fine avenues, | 


honor of the South Carolina soldiers, was way. 
ing before the great organ, among the palmet. 
toes, and a deep silence fell upon the audience 
full of old memories and new hopes. : 
Massachusetts is prominent among the States 
that sacrificed self-interest to what seemed 
vital principle. On this Centennial occasion 
one of her golden harvest days seemed to ye. 
turn to her unexpectedly. Such scenes, linked 
to old associations, cannot fail to make our whole 
people feel more and more that we ave brothers 
with a common destiny, and an unattained mali 
sion of good to the world yet to be fulfilled. 


4@> 
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AN ODD PRAYER. 

In a certain sense the Tibetans are undoubted), 
the most constant in prayer of any people on the 
face of the earth. They have praying stones, 
praying pyramids, praying flags flying over 
every house, praying wheels, praying mills, and 
the universal prayer, “Om mani pad me haun.” 
is never out of their mouths. 

These six syllables are, of all prayers of earth, 
the most frequently repeated, written and printed, 

| They form also the only prayer known to the 
| Mongols and Tibetans. They are the first words 
| which the infant lisps, and the last uttered by 
| the dying. The Lamas of Tibet attach an inesti- 
| mable value to them, declaring that they contain 
, the essence of all religion; are the way of salva- 
tion and the entrance to holiness. They are also 
the root of all knowledge; “the flaming ocean in 
which sins and sorrows are destroyed; the ham. 
mer which shatters all pain.” 

This brief prayer is regarded as a charm, able 
to protect from all kinds of evil, and hence it is 
that the traveller in Tibet sees it inscribed every- 
where, and hears it on every hand. 

A recent English traveller, who spent some 
days ina Tibetan family, heard the old grand. 
mother, then almost blind, continuously repeat- 
ing this prayer, though she never got any further 
than the pad. 

What, then, do these six syllables mean? The 
closest English version of them is, “O God, the 
jewel in the lotus! Amen.” Om is the sacred 
syllable of the Hindoos, which ought never (they 
say) to be pronounced, and which denotes the 
absolute, supreme Divinity. It is evident that 
the prayer originated in India, and that most of 
| those who use it do not understand its original 

meaning. 

| The prayer is not only spoken, but used excen- 
sively in prayer-wheels and mills. These cylin- 
ders are filled with rolls of paper, on which this, 
and occasionally other charms, are written many 
times, and the turning them from left to right is 
supposed to be a means of offering up the prayer. 
The machines are often called for short, “Mani,” 
but the proper name for them is “.Wani-chhos- 
khor, or “the precious religious wheel.” 








——+o 


FUNGI AND DISEASE. 

It has been thought one of the great medical dis- 
coveries of ourage that many forms of disease are 
caused by spores taken into the system by breath- 
ing, and poisoning the blood. Such spores have 
been found in cases of typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
cholera, fever and ague at the West. Prof. Tyndall 
occasioned much alarm in England by an article in 
which he showed the enormous number of such 
spores floating in the air, which inevitably are taken 
in by breathing. 

As these were found often in large numbers in se- 
vere cases of sickness,the same kind appearing always 
in the same disease, the conclusion was a natural 
one, that they gave birth to the disease. It became 
a question how breathing can be carried on without 











The great organ in Boston Music Hall was made | 


ther north, in sledges and small boats, as early | ernor’s reception to invited guests, the orches- | 
as possible next year. This plan is an excellent tra burst forth with “Auld Lang Syne.” The’ 


one. It is that which our American explorers flag of Eutaw, which had just been unfurled in 


inhaling the germs, and exposing one’s self to peril. 

But two scientific men in England, who are the 
highest authority in regard to fungi and vegetable 
spores, have just published a work, which may re- 
lieve the public anxiety. They say that the spores 
are not the cause of disease, but the consequence of 
it. In the vegetable kingdom fungi do not general- 
ly fasten and grow on healthy plants and trees, but 
on sickly ones. Their rapid growth is an evidence 
of disorder and decay. So in human bodies the 


| growth of fungi proves that the system is out of or 
Yet | der, and that some of the organs do not perform 


their office rightly. They do not communicate dis- 
ease, but show that it already exists. 


+or—___———- 
VENUS AND SOL. 


It is well known to our readers with how much 
interest and care the transit of the planet Venus 


| across the sun’s disc, which occurred last year, Wa 


observed, in order that the sun’s distance from the 
earth might be finally determined. The impor 
tant material obtained by the numerous expeditions 
sent out to observe the transit has not yet been av- 


| eraged and published. For this reason, the question 


of Sol’s remoteness cannot yet be fully satisfied. 
Prof. Heis, of Munich, however, writes that § 

preliminary and approximate conclusion may be ob- 

tained, on the basis of two successful observations 

at Peking in China and the island of St. Paul in the 

Indian Ocean. 

According to these observations, the sun’s parral- 
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lax is 8.879 sec onds, or 8.88 seconds, This is so 
nearly correct that the second figure or first decimal 
will not need any alteration. The old value given 
by Euke was 8.571. This is said to agree wonderfully 
gith the experiments of Cornn on the speed of light, 

and also with the results of the observations by 
Galle, in Breslau, on the planet Flora. 

prof. Heis accordingly ¢ alculates the mean distance 
of the sun to be about $1,819,855 geographical miles. 
This mean distance is some what meaner than the 
old calculation of 95 ,000,000, but it is the one gener- 
ally adopte 4d in these days. Venus has thus notified 
ys that old Sol is so much nearer; though, judging 
py the weather lately, we should have supposed him 

farther off than ever. 91,000,000 miles is, however, 
quite a respec table distance. 

Mr. Proctor says if an infant had an arm just that 
Jong, so that he could touch the sun with his finger, 
he would of course get his finger burnt; but he would 
have to live to be 135 years old before he would feel 
the pain, according to the calculated rate of nerve- 
If, however, he could see his finger on fire, | 





motion. 
he would become aware of it in eight minutes, 


—_-_ —_—_+e+- —— -—— | 


A CURIOUS LETTER. 

The Friend of India states that by a recent mail 
from India a curious letter arrived at the General 
Post-Office, London. It was not stamped, the paper 
of which the envelope was composed was peculiar, 
and the address was, for the time being, utterly unin- | 
telligible. An eminent linguist of the British Muse- 
um was applied to. He could not interpret the ad- 
dress, but pronounced the characters forming it not 
to be arrow-headed ones, nor resembling the letters | 
eomposing the ancient Assyriac inscriptions which 
he had hitherto met. 

Another well-known authority of the British Mu- | 
could not see in the | 
writing on the enve lope any resemblance to Chinese. 
The author ities at the India office were next asked | 
for their opinion, and a professor announced it not | | 
to he Malagasy nor Pali. 

The letter next went to Richmond, where a Canar- | 
ese scholar pronounced the address not to be Can- 
So the letter passed from pundit to pundit 
At length it was sent to two | 

ther learned gentlemen. They laid their heads to- 
ether, and discovered that the inscription was in 

e Teloogoo character. It was written very badly, 
soneve r, and when translated, read as follows: 

“Nottu Peydu Jaroor!”’ “pray post-office writer | 
n London to take this letter and give it into the hand 
of the Ranee.”” Nottwu Peydu means “not paid.” 

There was no stamp on the letter, so perhaps the | 
Teloogoo person considered his communication to | 

“the Ranee,”’ as he styles the Queen, sufficiently im- | 
portant in itself to pass free to the hands of the Em- | 
press of India. 





J ieil 


seum was consulted, but he 


arese, 


without interpretation. 





BORROWING FOR SHOW, 

Ill-natured gossips report that the presents parad- 
edat fashionable weddings, and which excite won- 
derat their number and value, are often borrowed 
from the jewellers, and returned after the wedding 
isover. Such borrowing is not confined to weddings, 
nor to our country; it is not uncommon in Europe, 
and royal households and noble families. 

Ata famous dinner given by King William IV., of 
England, the uncle of the present Queen, the dis- 
play of gold and silver plate excited general admira- 
tion. Many—not in the secret—wondered how His 
Majesty had been able to make such a collection 
during his brief reign. But it was all borrowed. 
bridge & Rundell, the great silversmiths of London, 
furnished it, and estimated its value at one million 
dollars, So anxious were they for its safety, having 
suspicions of the honesty of guests as well as ser- 
vants, that one of the partners was concealed in the 
toon, Where he could overlook the table, and guard 
against roguery. 

ee 
A SUCCESSFUL FAILURE, 

There can be no doubt that all the professional oc- 
cupations are overstocked. There are too many 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, &c. Education is an 
excellent thing, but too many having received a good 
*lucation feel bound to enter a profession, and thus 
make poor law yers or doctors, when they might suc- 
ceed in other walks of life. As an illustration of 
this fact,a member of the French Senate narrates 
the following little history: 








Pape & young man who was a candidate for the 
ws eof Bachelor of Arts, and was examined by 
— — rirardin, professor of history, of the 
Sorbo 1€ 
He asked of the candidate,— 
“Of what did Socrates die? 
“Socrates, sir, died” — 
es, we know he died; 
A com 
nhorance 
lock.” 


oe 


9” 


but how ?” 

panion of the candi late, perceiving his ig- 
and embarrassment, whispered, ‘“Hem- 
ter he candid: ite, not even being aware that Socra- 
the whi compelled to drink poison, misunderstood 

“H sper, and answered,— 

“y. ress age,sir. Socrates died of hemorrhage.” 
history. ts As you are so well posted in ancient 
history” Whos us goed some answers in n modern 

Again the . naa a oe en oe 

wien idate was at a loss, and his neigh- 

lispered, “Jeanne d’Albret.”’ 


On he 7 
dein aring this the candidate replied, with great 


“Jeanne d’ Are.’ 





“W ” 

m: hat, Joan of et the maid of Orleans? You 
i. sit down, sir.’ 

say — Fonrey, another professor, now interposed, 
“This 


which hee should not be frightened by questions 
am conv annot answer. Let me examine him, I 
‘nced he will answer me correctly.” 

Tom what place do you come? oy 


| for the 


| utation for its skill in the art of poisoning. 


“It is indeed, sir. 
very pure air.” 

“Better and better. 
business?” 

“He is a manufacturer of linen cloth, napkins, 
handkerchiefs, &e. Wesend them all over France, 
and even to America.” 

“Return to Chollet, my friend, make linen, and 
give my compliments to your father. 

The youth did so, and instead of becoming a poor 
lawyer or literary man, he became a millionaire, and 
highly respected. 

“Do you know the man?” 

- think I do, pretty well, for lam the man him- 
self.” 


And what is your father’s 


ae = 
RED BUD, THE INDIAN WIFE. 

Some of the old romance of the now fast-vanish- 
ing red race occasionally reappears in these modern 
days. The Washington Sfar gives usa glimpse of 
the young squaw who lately came along with her 
husband to the great Capitol, because she wouldn't 
be left behind: 


Cha-pink-pa-lu-ta, or “Red Bud,” the only woman 
yMpanying the Sioux delegation, is rather come- 





| ly in appearance, and is about tweuty-five years of 


age. She is the wife of Bad Wound, to whom she 
is very much attached, as the following incident will 
show. 

The Indian agents were restricted in the number 
of chiefs they were to bring to Washington, and 
were forbidden by the Commissioner of Indian At- 
fairs, to bring any women. The latter, however, 
were as anxious to come as the braves, and when 
told of the order of the commissioner, there was 
weeping and wailing among the dusky maidens of 
the forest. 

Cha-pink-pa-lu-ta quietly made up her mind that 
she would go at all hazards, and several hours after 
the departure of the wagon, containing her husband, 
railroad, she mounted a swift horse, and with 
her raven tresses streaming in the wind, went flying 
across the country in pursuit of the party. 

She came up to them when near the station, and 








j leaping from her steed, which she turned adrift, 


mounted the wagon, and clinging to her husband, 
with tears and entreaties besought him to allow her 
to accompany him. He endeavored to persuade her 
to return, and some of the braves were inclined to 
| use violence to compel her to do so. She firmly de- 
clined, however, to trust her husband to the sedue- 
| tions of Washington society unattended, and even 
the efforts of Agent Saville to induce her to return 
were wholly unavailing. 

She seems to greatly enjoy her visit to the pale- 
faces, and keeps an eye ou “the old man” at all 

imes, invariably xccompanying him in his walks 
about town. This incident serves to illustrate the 
truth of Cowper’s couplet, slightly moditied: 















but affection 
ul red the same, 


“Skins may differ. 
Dwells in white ¢ 





— ee 
THE ART OF POISONING. 

Italy, during the middle ages, acquired a bad rep- 

Tt man- 

ufactured poisone d gloves, which brought death to | 

Delicate 

keys were wrought, from which, when used, a tiny, 


the wearer, even if he wore them but once, 


| poisoned needle pricked the hand so gently as not to | 


| be noticed, but the touch was the touch of death. 


The art is still practised in India, where one of the | 
native princes has recently been tried for an at- 

tempt to poison a representative of the British gov- 

ernment. As the three 
mission which tried him adjudged him not guilty, 
and the three English members pronounced him 
guilty, there was no verdict. A French author, ina 
history of the Indian mutiny, tells an incident which 
illustrates the disposition of the natives. He says: 

In March, 1855, I was Gen. Outram’s guest : 
Lucknow, and the first time I had the honor of si 
ting at his table, with a half-serious, half-comie ¢ 
he put to me the question, “We ‘ll, would you h: 
any objection to be poisoned ?° 
would, Sir James,” I repiied, rather taken aback, 
mind what you are at here, for they have tried 
ly on me more than once.” The water, in 
s padlocked in atin case, This visible pre- 

eaution made me understand that the Geners 


native members of the com- 














dance and delicacy of the food, I will not venture to | 
say that I gave fuil rein to my appetite. 


DRIVEN FROM HOME, 
People are burned out of their houses sometimes, 
but it is something more astonishing to hear of a 
people burnt out of their country. Teeland, which 


sary, is growing too hot to hold its inhabitants. An 
exchange says: 
The abandonment of Iceland is more probable 


which during the winter and spring has been spread- 
ing ruin over a large part of the east firths of the isl- 
and. It was prec ceded by great earthquakes, and then 
mountain-peaks began vomiting fire, and showering 
ashes and scoria, until in March the whole region of 
the Myroth Mountains was one blazing fire. On 


ties that the sunny day was transformed to one of | 
absolute darkness,—“‘that might be felt, 
suredly, for, when the wind shifted, the 
six inches dee p all over the country-side, 

The fountains and streams were dammed with 
them, and every mountain stream ran dark and thick 
between banks covered with drifts of ashes. All the 
pasturage, which is the reliance of the Icelandic 
farmers, is of course destroyed, and the 
have fled with their cattle in search of other pasture. 
After this, the prospect of Alaska will assume a yet 
brighter allurement for the brave people thus warred 
upon by nature. 





tal 
TRANSMUTATIONS OF NAMES, 
When people do not understand a name they usu- 


ance with its pronunciation. Thus, in England, sev- 
eral places which originally had French names, giv- 
en by the Normands, are now called by English 
names of quite different meaning. A hill on which 
stood a green castle was first known as Chateau Vert; 
but this not being understood, was changed to Shot- 





rom Chollet, monsieur,’ 
‘Is ita tine country ?” 


i merly bore the French designation of Limousin. A 





It has rivers and plains, and a! striking example of this transmutation occurred in 
Jamaica. 


| sive wig-maker stood in the door-way. 


warrior of the pale-faces, 


re | STEEL BOW AND ARROWS. 


“Undoubte diy I | 


words were not random ones, and, spite of the abun- | 


about a year ago celebrated its thousandth anniver- | 


than ever, since the tremendous voleanic eruption | 


March 29th, the ashes fell in such enormous quanti- | 


”? most as- | 
ashes lay 


farmers | 


ally give it some meaning of their own, in accord- 


over (somewhat resembling it in pronunciation). | 
| In the same way, Limehouse, a part of London, for- | 


COMPANION. 


ONLY THINK! 
This Set for $100 in Terry, 


A valley which used to be called by the 
Spaniards the “Bocaguas,” or “Mouth of the Wa- | 
ters,’” has been changed by the English into “Bog | 
Volks,” which is, perhaps, rather descriptive than | 
beautiful. 


A still more curious transmutation, though of a | 
reverse order, occurred in oe Kong, in the ¢ arly | 
days of that so-called colon There was 2 street 
there, much frequented by sailors, in which Chinese | 
damsels used to sit at the windows and greet the 
passers-by with the invitation, “Come ‘long, Jack.” 
Consequently the street erme te be known by the 
name of “Come ‘long Street,’ which, in the Chinese 
mouth, was “Kun lung,” or “The Golden Dragon.” 
So when the streets were named and placarded, | 
“Come along Street” appeared both in Chinese and 
English, as the street ot the Golden Dragon, 














+2 
AFRAID OF THUNDER, 

The celebrated Mrs. Somerville gives an amusing 
account of the fear of a thunder storm which pre- 
vailed in her home in girlhood: 

Her mother always trembled when a storm was 
approaching. She prepared for it by taking out the 
steel pins which fastened hereap. Seating herself 
on asofa at a safe distance from the fireplace, she 
read aloud passages from the Bible, selecting often 
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window-shutters to please his w ife »and she satin the 
dark with the Bible in her lap as a protector, 





— +e - 
A NICE ARRANGEMENT 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
l experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
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+or- - 
TOO CREDULOUS, 

Ife was a good Indian, but he would judge from 
appearances, One day he was passing along a street 
a window fullof wigs. 





when he saw The inoffen- 
The good 
but credulous Indian thus saluted him: “Ugh! you | 
And he | 
that he had met a great | 





great man—big brave—take heap scalps! 






went on his way, rejoicing 
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ROBBING THE WOODS. 


MRS. JULIA P. BALLARD. 


Sweet blossoms of the mountain, 
Of valley, glade and dell, 

How can J let you all remain 
Iu the homes you grace so well? 


I rob the rocky benches 
Of the nodding colunbine,— 
Its gold and searlet chalices 
With feathery fern entwine, 


The pink azalia, flashing 

With wealth of rosy bloom, 

m shall its swaying censers 
Shake perfume through my room. 


S« 


I steal the purple crowfoot, 
N oxdding in glad assent, 
Showing the long-spurred violet 
Beneath its rough leaf bent. 


This bishop's cap I pilfer 
From bed of starry moss; 

Its slender racemes shall for me 
their snowy mitres toss. 


Tiere, ’neath a clump of birches, 
Giving me glad surprise, 

A full-putfed lidy’s-slipper greets 
My blossum-hunting eyes. 


And here I steal the acorn 

From the damp and chilly earth, 
To tell again the seeret 

Of the mighty oak tree’s birth; 


llove 
Reach upward in my glass, 

While its fibrous rootlets tloat below, 
A white and tangled mass. 


to watch its phuonule 


So IT make a free confession, 
And seruple not to tell 

Tlow | plunder vale and mot 
And the cool and mossy a 


titain, 

| 
7, 
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DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 

a professional gentleman’ > 

the 


FROM 
A story of 
told 


iuarkable, as 


religious 


oureer, by himself in Wesleyan, is re- 


howing how deadly the haman| Th 


and body together. 
} sumptuously in elegant houses. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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sat av the feet of Civisi in his right mind, and | and decide accordingly. ‘The maid pleaded that 


his joy was unspeakable. 
He is now an eloquent and successful preacher 
of the faith he hated. 


It is sometimes said that Christianity is ac-|to do as not to have a moment to spare. 


the coachman was lounging about the kitchen 
the greater part of the morning, and yet was 
so ill-natured that he would not fetch the cream 
for her, notwithstanding he saw she had so — 
The 


cepted by weak minds, who are “frightened into | Coachman alleged that it was not his business. 


religion,” but this is not one of them. 


and conquered by a single truth, uttered through 


| @ woman’s lips. 


lenin 
TENNYSON’S HOUSE. 

English poets no longer starve in Grub Street. 
A century ago they found it difficult to keep soul 
Now many of them live 
Tennyson has 
won a fortune by his poetry, and puts it to good 
use. The Tome Journal Says: 


He lives in great luxury in a poetically pictur- 
esque country mansion, rich in its architecture, 
and lavish and tasteful in its adornments and 
knick-knacks. There are about it terraces and 
fountains, greeneries and flower parterres, ave- 
nues and lawns; it is the mansion of a rich man 
of high taste and culture. 

Here, for the most part, both summer and 
winter, the most eminent of England’s poets 
passes his time. It is rarely that he appears in 
the London streets, and more rarely that )iis 
presence is obtained in the hospitable houses of 
the West End. But I have caught occasional 
glimpses of him in the “city” and the book-store 
quarter of Paternoster Row. 

He is tall, gaunt, shaggy-haired, with a ragged- 
looking beard, and long, straggling locks, of a 
light brown, very much tinged with gray. He 
wore 2 big slouch hat and a cloak when I last 
saw him, and were it not for a pair of deep, 


| lurge, dreamy eyes, there would be nothing in 


the least poetic in his appearance. Indeed, he is 
almost shabby to the outward eye; his manner 
shy, and his apparent endeavor is to pass hither 
und thither quite unnoticed. 

Thear that he is greatly bored by people, in 
large degree Americans, | am sorry to say, who 
go down to his country house and insist on see- 

¢ him, much as they would Tom Thumb or 

crown jewels. He gets bushels of letters 

ving for autographs, which he never, by any 

+, suuswers, and is said to have remarked 

hat enough stamps were enclosed in these to 
vive him a practical franking privilege. 

ose who (few in number) are received at the 


mil ecan be distempered, and how simple is its | Poet's fireside as his friends, speak in glowing 


eure, 
Rev. C. C. B. 

had a restless 

ol 


was brought up a Quaker. He 
, inquiring mind, and early became 


impatient the restraints surrounding him. 


Before his boyhood days were fairly over, he | 
| 
quitted his home in Oneida County, N. Y., and | 


It 


religious faith 


went he carried with him in his rev- 


at it 


to sea, 


ings any all, Was such a 


fej . le in science leep. r y - | : . * 
ith as lulled his conscience to sleep, and con-) their mates when in trouble, and the quick re- 


trolled his head rather than his heart. 


The simple teachings of his first guardians he 


had abjured years before. He had enriched his 


tain scholarly tastes native to him, led the young | 
wanderer to visit classic countries, and to spend | 


some time travelling in the Holy Land. 


Whatever the influences fixed his 


choice of a profession, he formed a purpose to 


were that 


preach, and to be a learned and able preacher | 


beeame his highest ambition. 
frecthinker, but he had sympathized of late with 
a so-called Christian creed, and 
that 
achieve honor and applause, 


the sect 

At length, one day, while standing in one of 
the sea-sidle streets of the city of Constantinople, 
he was prostrated by a sun-stroke, and escaped 
death after weeks of delirium, only to find him- 
self totally blind. A stranger to God before, the 
young man did not own Him in his misfortune, 
He felt himself the victim of a hopeless calamity, 
and with the world all dark before him, he cursed 
religion as foolishness, and gave himself up to 
reckless infidelity. 


The doctrines of Paine’s “Age of Reason,” with 


Me was really a} 


is a minister of | 
professed it, he could doubtless } 


| 
| 


which he had made himself familiar, were his | 


only spiritual guide now. In this sad condition 
of soul-night, with no ray of joy, but filled with 
scofling hatred, he came back to his native land. 
Mere, blind as he was, he put himself under 
achers in physical seience, and in time gradu- 
ated as a professor of phrenology. In this char- 
acter he travelled and lectured for several years, 
dechuing his deistical notions everywhere, and 
publishing them regularly in an infidel paper. 

In Colorado he became acquainted with a 
Christian clergyman and his wife, both of whom 
were earnestly working for their divine Master, 
Partly in compliment, and partly out of curiosity, 
he went one evening to a meeting to hear the 
lady speak. 

Her discourse was upon that solemn question 
in the 83d of Malachi: “Willaiman rob Godt” 
and a tender, searching discourse it was. 

rhe blind disciple of Reason was confounded, 
He knew he had denied God, and withheld his 
honor from Him. With broken heart, he began 
to pray. lis struggle to the light was a terrible 


Jor the time he 


one, but ora » prevailed list 


} 


| his sometimes almost childish playfulness. 


terms of his kindly and genial hospitality, and 
He 
is full of anecdotes, and likes to talk of his own 
literary experiences. His library is said to bea 
model of cosiness and elegant taste, and his gar- 
dens, which he loves, are described as beautiful 
and well kept. 
A 
CAN BIRDS TALK? 


Everybody is familiar with the call of birds to 


sponse to such calls, But it is harder to believe 


| that they have language enough to tell a long 


oe : ; | story, as is implied by the following incident: 
mind by considerable study, and this, with cer- | 


An Englishman spread poison mixed with crumbs 
ona shite, and killed a number of birds that had 
been eating his peas. He tried it a second time, 


with a enurious result. So says Leisure Tour: 


I took up the poison for fear the pea-fowls 
should come that way, and for two or three 
weeks we were quite free from any annoyance 
from small birds whatever; but when John again 
complained that “the birds had begun the mar- 
rowlat peas,” I took out the slate with the poi- 
son on it, just as it was left from the last time, 
and placed it between the ranks of peas again. 


One rank of dwarf peas had gone up only about | humane services. 


We see | 
here a learned, gifted and cultivated man, touched | 








‘Very well,” said the master; “but pray what 
do you call your business?” 

“To take care of the horses, and clean and 
drive the coach,’’ replied he. 

“You say right,” answered the master, “and I 
do not expect you to do more than J hired you 
for; but this I insist on, that every morning, be- 
fore breakfast, you get the coach ready, and driv 
the maid to the farmer’s for milk; and I ho) 
you will allow that to be part of your business.’ 


The coachman and the maiden soon after came | 


to terms.—Once a Week. 
————~+o-- 
WAIT FOR TROTTY. 


“Wait for Trotty!” The childish pleading, 
Birdlike and sweet, 

Calls to a little blue-eyed maiden 
With flying feet. 


1 in the morning sunshine 

sten and glow; 

Fair little hands reach out to Trotty, 
Climbing below. 


Curls of gol 


“Wait for Trotty, please! I’macomin’, 
Dear little Kate!” 
And the glad hill-tops echo the answer, 
“Yes, I will wait!” 
Years have gone, and Trotty, the darling, 
s climbing still; 
Turning, I hear the old-time pleading 
Over the hill. 
I may pass first to the light above me, 
The jasper gate, 
Ibut ever for her who has learned to love me 
My heart will wait. 
Fannik E. TOWNSLEY. 
+r 


SAVING FROM DROWNING. 

A Detroit citizen has grown famous for saving 
people from drowning. Fortune must help him 
as well as courage, for it is rarely that ordinary 
people happen to see any one in the water in 
peril, while this man has saved one hundred and 
twenty persons from death by drowning. The 
Detroit Post says: 





As the ferry-boat Fortune was coming into her 
dock at the foot of Woodward Avenue, about five 
o'clock yesterday afternoon, one of 
hands, with criminal negligence, unhooked the 
guard chain, upon which was seated a little four- 
teen-years-old newsboy, named Isadore Vermette, 
and the little fellow was suddenly thrown back- 
ward into the river. 

The accident was witnessed by hundreds of 
people on the ferry-boats Fortune and Victoria, 


and along the docks; but no one seemed to have | 
presence of mind enough to help the boy, who} 
Fortu- | 


Was struggling ug rang in the water. 
nately, Alderman John Horn, Jr., the saviour of 
scores of human lives under similar cireum- 
stances, chanced to be seated in his private office 
on the dock, and hearing the uproar, ran out, 
seized a life-preserver, plunged into the water, 
and swam to the boy just as his tiny strength had 
failed him, and he was on the point of sinking. 
Seizing the victim by the arm, he kept his head 
above water until a line could be thrown from 
the Victoria, and both were safely pulled out 
amid intense excitement and the cheers of the 
assembled crowd. 

Mr. Horn’s gallant act was the theme of uni- 
versal praise among all who witnessed it. Yes- 
terday’s exploit makes the total number of men, 
women and children whom this intrepid man has 


saved from drowning in the Detroit River, just | 
In fair weather and | 
in foul, in the broad light of day, and in the | 


one hundred and twenty. 


pitchy darkness of night, he has ever been ready 


| to imperil his own life for the safety of others. 


The new medal voted to Mr. Horn by the last 
Congress will not be an undue recognition of his 
Aside from the danger to life 


half-way the sticks, and beside this rank I placed | and health to which Mr. Horn has been exposed, 


it for the better view, as I thought. 


: _ Thad hardly | his pecuniary sacrifices have been by no means 
taken my hoe in hand when a fine “cock-spar- | inconsiderable. 


Hundreds of dollars’ worth of 


row” perched on the top of the sticks above the | clothing have been destroyed by his sudden 
slate, and began to make a loud noise, and about | plunges into the water. 


every two or three seconds sounded a loud, pe- 
culiar, bell-like note. 

Birds began to gather thick and fast on the 
rank of sticks, all kinds of small birds, sparrows, 
finches, linnets, tom-tits (two or three sorts) and 
white-throats, till the rank of sticks was literally 
covered; and this Capt. Cocksparrow kept on 


| 
| 
| 


ADVENTURE OF A FISH-HOOK. 
Readers of the Companion have noticed sev- 
eral accounts of broken needles 


with his loud notes, all the rest being as quiet as | ploring expeditions through the human system 
possible, and every one with its little head turned | year after year. A broken Jish-hook wandering 


towards the slate with the poison. 

John and | looked on in blank amazement, 
when all at once the sparrow, pluming himsel 
out larger than usual, and making 
took wing, all the rest following. And now I 
began to breathe freely again, for I found | had 
been involuntarily holding my breath while this 
interesting scene was going on. 

“Well, John,” T said, “that fellow preached to 
& purpose,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a louder note, 


“Twas thinking, sir,’ he answered, “how at- | 


tentive all the rest were.” 

Vor the rest of the season not a bird came near 
the garden, nor had I need again of resorting to 
my slate and poisoned bread and butter, 

+o 


THE DISOBLIGING COACHMAN. 

No one ean claim to be courteous who will not 
do any thing that he is not hired to do. The un- 
civil plea, “It aint my business,” 


asks an ordinary kindness, was rebuked by a 
wholesome lesson here: 


A dispute having long subsisted in a gentle- 
man’s family between the maid and the eoach- 
man about fetching the eream for breakfast, the 
gentleman one morning called them both before 


| nant at such rough treatment, and insisted that | 


when a friend | 


ina boy’s body till he is twenty-one, is a still | 
f| more novel and uncomfortable adventure: 
We find the following in the Dover (N. H.) En-| 


quirer: “Some eight years ago a lad of thirteen 
(a son of Charles E, Myers, a well-known citizen 
of Portsmouth), while fishing from one of the 


wharves of that city, caught a fish-hook in the | 


fore-finger of the right hand, near the roots of 
the nail, drawing it in to the bend of the hook. 


His father said at once that the only thing to | 


be done was to open the finger on a line with 


the hook, and take it out, but preferred to call in ; 
After looking at | 


their family physician to do it. 
it for a moment, the doctor, by a sudden twist, 
wrenched the hook from the finger, minus the 
barb and point. The parents were justly indig- 


the hook was not all removed, while the boy 
came near fainting from extreme anguish. 


The doctor, however, insisted that no incon- | 


venience would result, and dressed the finger in 


some simple and safe manner, and in due time | 
But the finger and arm | 


the wound healed. 
troubled him for along time. After a year or 
two the lad’s health had so far failed as to be- 


come a subject of serious alarm to his friends, | 


he being snbject to frequent and alarmipg faint- 
ing fits, and other spasmodic affections or symp- 


him, that he might hear what they had to say, ' toms, 


the deek 1 


ie, 
navigating | 
around among living muscles, and making ex- | 


—.. 


This state of affairs continued for years, with 
more intensity, until a year or two ago, when 
the boy’s health became nearly or quite restored 
In the spring of 1874 the young man, while dress. 
ing himself one morning, tore a pimple from his” 
left shoulder, and on examining it, he drew from 
the flesh the point of the hook which seven years 

| before was imbedded in a finger on the o 
side of his body. 


saiieassctiliiess 
| AFRAID OF BECOMING WITCHEs, 
| It is somewhat remarkable that all nations 
, have superstitions about old women becoming 
| witches. Major Powell says in his book: 


Pposite 


The life of an Indian maiden is blithe and 
| merry for a few years, but when she becomes 4 
wife she soon becomes wrinkled, garrnlous, cross 
scolding, in fact, an old hag. Of course such 
hags are not pleasant company in camp, and jn 
the belief of the Numa such old hags grow ug- 
lier and meaner until they dry up and whi. 
winds carry them away, when they are trans 
ferred into witches; and lest such a fate should 
befall old women, they are taught that it is their 
duty to die when no longer needed, and if they 
do not die by natural means, in a reasonable 
time, they must commit suicide. 

This they seem willing to do rather than to 
meet that terrible fate of being transformed into 
witches, and being compelled to live in snake- 
skins, and wriggle about among the rocks, their 
only delight being to repeat the words of pas. 
sers-by in mockery. ; 

I once saw three old women thus voluntarily 
starving themselves. I rode up to what was ai- 
most a deserted camp, the three old women only 
remaining, sitting by the fire and intently gaz. 
ing into the embers. They seemed to heed not 
my approach, but sat there, mumbling and 
groaning, until they rose, each dragging up her 
weight with a staff, and then they joined in a 
sidewise, shuffling senile dance around the fire, 
| propped by their staffs, and singing a doleful 
{song; having finished which, they sat down 
j again on their heels and gazed into the five, and 
| 1 rode away. 
| On coming to the new camp of the tribe, the 
next day, and inquiring of Chui-at-an-umpeak, 
their chief, why these women were left behind, 
and what they were doing, I was informed they 
| had determined to commit suicide, fearing lest 
| they should be transformed into witches, 





———-_—_—$< 9 —— 


AN INTELLIGENT DOG. 
Mr. Barnard, of Hartford, Conn., has a re- 
jamarkably intelligent dog. His performances, 
j indeed, seem almost incredible; but, after all, 
} we little know what dogs are really capable of: 


Mr. Barnard—the owner—will held up one 
finger, and ask the dog, **How many”? Answer 
xy the dog, “Bow!? Then Barnard holds up 
| two, four, or three, as any bystander may re- 
| quest, and the dog, without waiting to be asked, 
| says, if there are two, “Bow wow!” or if there 
| are four, “Bow wow wow wow!’ It is evident 
| that, to a certain extent, the dog can count; and 
he is not to be fooled into giving a wrong an- 
| swer, whether the number of fingers held up is 
| increased in regular numerical gradation, or not. 
So it is no routine learning on his part, but ac- 
tual intelligence and comprehension. 

Ask the dog how many thousand dollars he is 
worth, and he responds with five barks. He 
will also tell how many commandments there 
are; and when asked how many words there are 
in the eighth commandment, he responds with 
four bow wows. No matter how one varies the 
question, the answer is always correct. 


| 


——__—$+~+<@>—————— 


SAGACITY OF THE PARTRIDGE. 

The most singular instance of deception prac- 
tised by a bird, for the protection of her young, 
is related of a partridge, by Mr. Henshaw, of the 
Government Survey, west of the one hundredth 
meridian: 

While riding through pine woods, a brood of 
partridges, containing the mother and eight or 
ten young ones of about a week old, was come 
upon so suddenly that the feet of the foremost 
mule almost trod on them. The young rose, 
flew afew yards, and, dropping down, were In 
an instant hid in the underbrush, The mother, 
meanwhile, began some very peculiar tactics. 
Rising up, she fell back again to the ground, as 
if perfectly helpless, and imitated the actions of 
a wounded bird so successfully that for a Mo 
ment it was thought she had rgally been trodden 
upon. Several of the men, completely deceived, 
attempted to catch her, but she fluttered away, 
keeping just out of reach of their hands, unt. 
they had’ been enticed ten or twelve yards off, 
when she rose and was off like a bullet. Her 
tactics had successfully covered the retreat of 
| her young. 





+o 


| NEGLECTING THE ANTECEDENT 

Some very whimsical instances of this occur 
continually, especially in the answers of withess- 
es when given literally as they speak. 

In a late assault case, the prosecutor sW 
that “the prisoner struck him with a broom 0? 
his head till he broke the top of it.” ; : 

In narrating an incident some time since, * 
was stated that a poor old woman was run ove 
by a car, aged sixty. - 

So in a case of supposed poisoning: “He had 
something in a blue paper in his hand, and I saw 
him put his head over the pot, and pnt it 1D. i 

Another, swallowing a base coin: “He snatched 
the half-crown from the boy, which he sway 
lowed.”’ An old fellow, who for many years sole 
| combustible matches in London, had the follow- 

ing ery: “Buy a pennyworth of matches of 4 
| poor old man made of foreigu wood,” 


ore 
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For the Companion. 


WINKIE. 


Winkie lies in a rocking-chair, 
Robed in a suit of soft, gray fur; 

A dainty cat, with never a care 
But to eat, and doze and purr. 


Puasy hasn't a single kit 
To worry her paws, to nurse dr call; 
And tronble—she needs must borrow ‘it 
If she has trouble at all. 


Iu happy slumber she dreams away 
Of mouse or squirrel, of hunt or catch. 
She rouses suddenly—'tis her way— 
With senses all on the watch! 


self; and that sometime when you sleep at | 
grandma’s, if you lean out of bed and listen, you 
will hear her counting cheerfully on in the dark. 
I have sometimes thought that her voice is 
strongest in the night.” 


No symptom of interest or approval came from | = 


Nan 


So she 


the lounge where Floy lay; and when 
stopped talking she heard a faint snore. 
concluded that this riddle story was not so inter- 


| esting as “Jack and the Bean-stalk,” or “The Rat 


| that 





She springs to the window, through street and court, 


To peer, with curious, anxious eye. 
Tiger, or Rover, or Watch, or Sport— 
Did a dreadful dog go by? ? 


Winkie, fie! In your shelter safe, 
What if an enemy should come near! 
Why ruffle your coat, and growl and chafe, 
Looking for something to fear? 


Foolish Winkie, your spiteful face 

Only provokes a spiteful foe. 

Tue dogs of trouble will give you chase 
If you seek and tempt them so. 


Winkie turns, with a knowing air; 
“Mistress, how is the way you do?” 

Back she skulks to her rocking-chair ; 
Idrop into silence, too. 


E. L. E. 





+o 
For the Companion. 


A RIDDLE STORY. 





“Tell me another story, Nan,’’ pleaded a sleepy 
voice from the lounge in the corner. 

“Ido believe there is nothing more to tell, 
Floy. My tongue is tired. Ihave told you all 
the bear stories, and all the fairy stories,—‘The 
Rat that sat in the Oven,’ Jack and the Bean- 
Stalk,” ‘London Bridge,’ and every thing else 
that I know, since lamplight.” 

“Tell me one of your very own, then, Nan, 
please. You are knitting to-night, and it won’t 
bother you to talk, will it?” 

“Well, once there was a very steady and _per- 
severing maiden who set out to count six Dil- 
lions. She lived in a tall, Gothic castle, with the 
picture of a ship rocking on the sea, in the tow- 
&. It seemed a very imposing castle to grand- 
ma, when she was a little child. I have heard 
her say that she used to spend hours gazing 
upon it then, and that was long after the maiden 
began to count. 

“Perhaps you think it was a very silly task 
for the maiden to undertake; but she managed 
be be very useful in the world, notwithstanding 
that she kept on counting aloud, steadily, through 
all the hours of the day and night. She made 
the dark old castle seem a cheer ful, lively piace, 
and it seemed to-do people good just to look at 
itas they went by. 

“Well, the maiden counted on and on, and the 
Years went by, and the people to whom her face 
a been familiar dropped away one after anoth- 
&, and little children grew up to men and wom- 
fl, and by-and- by she became very old, although 
she held her good looks wonderfully, and people 
even said that she grew handsomer as she grew 





“t 


am Not going to tell you, Floy, how many 
ae took her to count five billions; but she 
achieved that when I first saw her cheerful 
face looking from an upper window of her castle, 
under the tow er, 
anaes learned to love her very much. She 
'Y intimately associated with grandma at 
ne gn and is until this day. I think there is 
lion. Prospect of her living to finish her sixth 
ret shall not tell you another story 
mr ell me who the old lady is. You may 
ma to help you find out, and I will tell 
00 that you have seen the ancient maiden your- 


; open fireplace, holding andirons, crane and pot- 





sat in the Oven,” which she is very often 
obliged to tell over three times apiece in one 
evening. ANNA BOYNTON. 


2 
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For the Companion. 
REVOLUTIONARY DOLLS. 

Little Bo Peep had come from quiet, pleasant 
Cloverdale with her grandmamma, to see the 
sights in Boston during the great centennial 
week. Their first visit was to the house on Bea- 
con Street where the “revolutionary relics” were | 
on exhibition. | 

With very vague ideas of “’lutionary relics,” 
wide-awake Bo Peep skipped along the crowded 
streets, up the steps, and into the house where 
the relics were collected. 

The first thing she saw there were many young 
girls moving about in white muslin caps, and 
pointed neckerchiefs, and long white aprons. 

“Are these * lutionary relics’ grandma?” 

Grandma explained that they were young la- 
dies of the present day, dressed in a fashion of 
the olden time. Then she led Bo Peep intoa 
room fitted up like an old kitchen of a hundred 
years ago, with high-backed settle and deep, 


hooks. But pouting Bo Peep pulled her grand- 
mamma's dress, and wanted to go heme. 

“Let us see some of the other rooms, my 
child.” 

Patient grandmamma dragged reluctant Bo 
Peep up stairs into a great room hung with por- 
traits, and filled with show-cases of curious old 
things. 

“O grandmamma! grandmamma! what are 
these?” 

Bo Peep was tiptoeing and gazing with spark- 
ling eyes at two little bone dollies in a red velvet 
box. 

“These were carved out of bone by a revolu- 
tionary soldier, while he was a prisoner on board 
of a British ship, one hundred years ago. 

“Bone dollies a whole hundred years old! 
Bout as old as you are, grandina.” (Grandma was 
not even fifty!) “How perfectly lovely! Don’t 
you s’pose that *lutionary soldier carved them 
out for his little girls? What kind of clothes do 
you think his little girls made for these nice 
dollies, grandma ?”’ 

“Perhaps this little dolly had a red hood and 
cloak like the one across the room, which was 
worn by a lady a hundred years ago; or possibly 
a green and gold brocade dress, like this old wed- 
ding dress just behind us.’’ 

“O, yes! I’msure she certainly did have both! 
And what kind did this other one have, grand- 
ma?” 

“Tt may be that the soldier’s little girl snipped 
out a satin waistcoat for it, and a red velvet 
coat, with long skirts, very like the one in the 
portrait just over our heads.” 

“T know she did, grandma! seems to me as if I 
could shut my eyes and sce her sewing just such 
clothes. Just think, to be looking at dollies a 
hundred years old! If I could only have them 
for my own! And O, grandma! there is a cun- 
ning little house, just made on purpose for them 
to live in!” 

Bo Peep darted across the room to look at a 
model of the old “Warren” house, the house of 
the patriot Warren who fell at Bunker Hill. It 
was made from wood of the ancient mansion, 
and the tiny roof was covered with moss that 
had been taken from the veritable old Warren 
roof, 

There were the little windows and door, out of 
which the bone dollies’ heads, Bo Peep said, 
might be made to “peek, just as the little War- 
ren children’s heads had peeked out of their win- 
dows a hundred years ago. O grandmamma, 
couldn’t we buy this pretty little house, and car- 
ry it home to Cloverdale, and the dollies, too?” 

Grandmamma smiled and shook her head at 
Bo Peep’s shopping plans. 

“Well, then, grandma, here is a cap that would | 
just fit my biggest doll. [should like it very | 
much indeed,” coaxed the now tearful Bo Peep. 

“This, dear, is the baby cap which was worn 
by John Adams, and by John Quincy Adams, 
two famous men.” 

“*Lutionary men, I s’pose,” sighed Bo Peep. 
“Then perhaps it would do if I might only just 
snip this smallest little brown dog out of this 
picture. I like him.” 

“This picture is Madam Hancock's beautiful | 











embroidered apro: ,” | 


“°*Lutionary, too?” sniffled unhappy Bo Peep. 


When Bo Peep really found that she must be 
content only to look and admire, she began to 
| enjoy seeing all these curious relics. 

Evsi£ GORHAM. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles 


1. 

CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in corn, but not in rye; 
My second is in wherefore, but not in w hy; 
My third is in no, but not in yes; 
My fourth is in think, but not in guess; 
My fifth is in week, but not in day; 
My sixth is in sing, but not in play; 
My seventh is in new, but not in old; 
My eighth is in timid, but not in bold; 
My ninth is inyarrow, but not in bow; 
My tenth is in paddle, but not in rew; 
My whole’s an event we all should enjoy, 
From the oldest man to the younge: - boy. 











. F. W. 
2. 
BROKEN WORDS, 

EXAMI —I ——— the cake was ——- ——-. Ans.—No- 
ticed, Not iced. 

That —— —— more people than belong to three 
ordinary 

It was —— —— to his — them so little freedom. 

The only ——— in that mound are ——- —— 

It was for the farmer to attempt to profit by 
selling — than bis neighbors. 





J.P. B. 








6 girls’ names. 
INDIANA, 


4. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. An aquatic animal. 4. Mournful. 
2. Aggregate. 5. To separate. 
3. Solitary. 6. Denominated. 
J. 8. 
5 


HIDDEN NAMES OF BIBLE CHARACTERS, 

1. And Jonah abode without the city of Nineveh, 
apes he could watch and see what the Lord would 

0. 

2. God spake unto Israel in the visions of the 
night and s said, “Jacob, Jacob,” and he said, “Here 
am 

3. Then said Ruth, “O, maste ', thou 
kinsman and Iam thy handmaid.’ 

4. The Lord told Moses the rebellious people could 
not enter the promised land, and He gave Moses au- 
thority over the children of Israel. (‘Two names.) 

5. Laban naturally desired to give his elder daugh- 
ter in marriage before the younger. 

6. Boldly Diana, the goddess of hunting, was wor- 
—— in the city of Ephesus. 

Saul’s heart was turned against David. 
heavy fit of passion he tried to take his life. 

8. Martha said, “Lord, dost thou not care that my 
sister hath left me to serve alone?” 

9. Then said Abraham, ‘O, son, God will provide a 
lamb for a burnt offering.” 

10. I give unto my sheep eternal life, and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck them 
out of my hand. (Two names.) 


6. 
REBUS, 


art a near 





Easy rebus for little folks. 


Cc. BJ. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


2. GOLDEN PHEASANT. Eagle, Teal, Gannet. 
3. Hearts, Horn; Hartshorn. 
4. Leaves are trees’ lungs. 





In a} 





5. Turkey. Goose. Steak (stake). Herrings. 
Doughnuts. Ice-cream. Dates. Mushrooms. Muf- | 
fins. Perch. FloatingIsland. Greens. Peas. Ol-| 
ive. Lettuce (tice), Rhu- (rue) barb. Salad (add), 
Ham. Suet (sue-it). Currants (rents). Carrot. 
Turn-over, Catchup. ‘Tart. — Schnapp sin) 
Junbie. Potatoes (elght O's). Pears (pnirs 


6. Can you play dominoes? 





For Music Teachers. 


Now examine and select books for the next season's eam- 
paign. In our catalogue, (sent free), you will find all you 
need, and of the best quality. We now remind you of cur 


SONG MONARCH, 


(75 cents). Unequalled asa class book for singing schools, 


American School Music Readers. 


Book I. (35 cents), Book IT. (50 cents), Book IIL, (50 
cents). Excellent graded books for schools. 


Richardson’s New Method 
FOR PIANOFORTE 


($3 75), the greatest and best of Piano instruction books. 


Clarke’s New Method for 
REED ORGANS 


($2 50), which occupies very nearly the same position 
with respect to books of its class as Richardson's does to 
other Pianoforte Methods, 

And if, as is likely, you are a leader of a choir or musi- 
eal society, you will find excellent material in our new 
books, Thomas’ Quartets and Anthems ($250), 
or Perkins’ Anthems ($1 50), or Four Part Ger- 
man Songs ($1 50), for Mixed Voices, or Dank’s 
Anthem Services, (Episcopal), $2 50. 

Sent postpaid for Retail Prices. Sold by all principal 
music dealers, 

OLIVER pireon & C0,, Cups. H. DITSON & CO.,, 
1 Broa dway, N. Y. 


“THE ~ 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 45,000 Made. 


GRAND, 
SQ UARE GRAND 


and UPRIGHT. 


A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 


Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent, 
CHICKERING & SONS 
156 Tremont Street, 
SOSTON. 


11 East Fourteenth Street........... New York. 


ONSTANTINE'S 
OX G26 U.N -Oney-W 


HY FOR TOILET, BATH & NURSERY. 

CURES SKIN.®SCALP DISEASES 
RESTORES HAIR®PREVENTS BALDNESS 
SOLD BY GROCERS*DRUGGISTS. 


COLGATE & C0.'S 


The tender and delicate odor 
of_ freshly - gathered violets is 
|}exhaled_by this delicious toilet 
water. The tenacity with which 
the refreshing aroma clings to 
| woven fabrics, to the hair and 


= 
bee 
| » is ay 5 
Water | | Sout pint tae sy all Dragysts. 
Are You Going to Paint? 


O ALL who may be in pursuit of a good article, we 
= tingly say, use only the “AVERILL 
CHEMICAL PAINT 
ae Card of Colors, With Rule for ascertaining tha 
amount of Paint your building would require, togéiher 
with Price List, furnished free by 


L. HATFIELD & SON, 
TERN DEPOT OF THE AVERILL CHEMICAL Patnt Co., 
—13t 131 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


Ce Sire relic 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. = cis ASTHMA. 
CTT 


ar lestown, Mass. 


HALL TREADLE ~ 
SEWING ‘MACHINES. 


The most important Logg ement ever made. It saves 
labor and preserves health. No more diseases and deaths, 
side or back aches from using Sewing Machines. No 
teaching required. A child can run it. Always starts 
the right way. Never goes backwards and bre aks things, 
Can be stopped instantly. With it on your machine, you 
can do double the work you can without it, Fifty stitches 
can be made with one pressure of one foot. It can be ap- 
pes to any Sewing Machine. Approved by Mass. St 
Board of Health, (see official report, 1872,) 
Society, and Mass. Charitable Mechanic: 


TREADLES GIVEN AWAY 


on all Sewing Machines sold by us. Machines of all 
kinds for sale, at lowest cash prices. 
Send for Cireular. Agents w anted. 


HALL TREADLE CoO., 
498 Washington St., cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
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EAUTIFUL invention for marking Clothing 
and printing Cards.dc. An article that every 
body should have. Alphabets of type to print 
any name, business or address. Very profit 
able, am and instructive for the young. 
O.8 SE with 8 alphabets type. No 2 
see 5 alphabets. NOS $3B.with 11 alpha- 
Type Case, Ink and Fad included, De- 
pacts anywhere by mail free. Agents wanted 


COLDING & Co.i4 Kilby §t, Boston. 


DeYour TINS T From $l up 
PRIN “Fl S crite fe 
Family Printer/r Codes Cuthing hres. nd 

‘or Cards & Circulars $5tols. 


Pres: Pear rl Pre 
J OSS is5i0195. GOLDINC&Co. 2h ys. oston 


TELEGRAPHY. __The “Snapper.” A pockte 


mechanical telegraph sounder, for 
learning and practising the Mo alphabet; 25,000 sold in 
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4 a fornl 











1874. Price, postpaid, 30, 50 and 75 cents, including alpha- 
het and instructions. R. W. POPE, Western Union 
Building, N. Y. PB. Oo. Box, 5,2 278. ’ 23—eowlt 


BUY J. & P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 
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YOUTH’ 


THE 


in that city there has lived, in a four-story brick | 
house, until very lately, a woman w ho has hired for 
her servant her own sister. The latter was treated 
in all respects as a menial, and though the woman 
her husband, having no children, dined alone 


| when there was po company in the house, they nev- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


The Sunscriprion Prick of the CoMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the | 
Postage by us. 
| 


New subscriptions can commence at any time tal 
the year. 

THE Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- | 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- | 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should | 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, ay we 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are 
quired to register letters whenever requested to dos so. | 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notifled by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our | 
books unless this is done, lf 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- | 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. | 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





A WATCH-MAKING COUNTRY. 
Switzerland is one of the smallest and least invit- 
The grandeur of the Alps | 
makes it attractive for visitors in the summer; but 
yrandeur substitute for fertile fields and | 
rich valleys, and harbors open to commerce. Yet 
ihe Swiss cling to their mountains and stern climate 


ing countries of Europe. 


is a poor 


With an intense enthusiasm, and the pressure of ne- 
cessity has developed some forms of industry among | 
them in which they surpass all other nations. 

It is a curious fact that more watches are made in 
Switzerland than in all the world besides. It is 
computed that in the year 1870, two million, two 
hundred thousand watches were manufactured in 
lurope America. Of 
hundred thousand were made 
hundred thousand in France, two hundred thousand 
in England, and one hundred thousand in the Unit- 
Geneva takes the lead in quality of Swiss 
A large amount of 


these, one million, six 
in Switzerland, three 


and 


ed States. 
watches, and Berne in numbers, 
wealth 


gle branch of industry. 


has come into this poor country by this sin- 


> 


USING HIS EYES FOR FIRST 


TIME, 


It is difficult for us, born with good eyes, to real- 
ize that our eye-sight power of judging colors and 
shapes, and measuring distances, has been gradually 
acquired, 
understand this, one must have been born blind, and 
The case of the 


—us much so as our power of speech. To 


had his sight suddenly restored. 
sufferer healed by the Saviour, who at first ‘saw men 
as trees walking,” will recur to all; and there are 
some Vivid modern illustrations: 


” 


“A youth had become thirteen years of age when 


his eyes were touched by a surgeon. He thought 


scarlet the most beautiful color; black was painful. | 


He fancied every object touched him, and he could 
not distinguish by sight what he perfectly well knew 
by feeling; for instance, the cat and dog. When his 
second eye was touched he remarked that the objects 
were not so large in appearance to this as the one 
Pictures he considered only partly- 
colored surfaces, and a miniature absolutely aston- 
ished him, seeming to him like putting a bushel into 
vx pint.” 


opened at first, 


a. 
STORY OF A TOY 
Some enterprising business firms have advertised 
their trade by printing their “card” on toy balloons, 
and letting them adrift in the air, That the little red 
playthings sometimes travel a good ways is proved 
by the following: 


BALLOON, 


Last October, Mr. Partridge, a gentleman livi 
Willow Street, Brooklyn, sent up from his re 
one of those little red balloons sold by street ven- 
ders. He attached to it a card, bearing his name 
and number, with the request that the finder wonld 
return it, with the particulars of the circumstances 
under which it was found. As he heard nothing re- 
specting it, the gentleman soon forgot the occur- 
rence; but ashort time ago he received the follow- 
ing letter; 
*TAPTVILLE, CONN., May 3, 1 
DEAR Sin,—Inclosed find balloon sent from your resi 
No. 9% Willow Street, Brooklyn, on October 29, 
. and found about a mile east of the Great Ponemah 
» town of Taftville, New London County, Conn., 
on the banks of the Shetueket | River, by Mr. Calvin 
Burnham, and forwarded to you by F. W. Fenner, agent. 
r nueknowledge receipt through New York Daily 


It is supposed that the little air-ship could not 
have sustained itself more than six hours, and there- 
fore must have travelled about one hundred miles 
in thattime. It lay concealed under the snow all 
winter, and 13 somewhat the worse for its exposure 
to the elements. 

Qa 


A SISTER MADE A DRUDGE, 
Here is a story of a modern Cinderella, without 
the fairy godmother, 


A Boston letter to an Eastern newspaper says that 


er permitted the sister to sit with them. Not only 
this, but the sister-servant was kept at work from 

early till late, and there was no fe thing as leisure 
jor her, ora particle of the considon br due from | 
oue so nearly related to her. Finally the woman | 
moved out of town, and the sister determined to find | 
an easier place. Accordingly she engaged to go to a | 
summer resort as a pastry cook in a fashionable | 
boarding-house. Now it has transpired that her sis- | 
ter and former mistress has engaged board for the 
warm season not only at this very resort, but also at 
the very house where her sister is to ‘furnish the 
daily pies and puddings. 


>. 
THE COUNTRY DOCTOR, 
Country doctors have sometimes a pretty hard road 
travel. The following anecdote illustrates it. The | 
poor doctor is called from his bed on a stormy night, | 
with the stirring summons,— | 
«Doctor, want you to come right straight away off 
| to Banks’. His child is dead.” 
“Then why do you come?” 
“He’ sp ‘isoned. They gin him laudanum too para- 
goricky.’ 
“How much have they given him? 
“Do’no; agreatdeal. Think he won’t get over it.” 
The doctor pushes off through the storm, meets 
with divers mishaps on the way, and at length ar- 
rives at the house of the poisoned patient. He finds | 
all closed, not a light to be seen. He knocks at the 
door, but no answer. He knocks furiously, and at 
last a night-cap appears at the chamber window, and 
a& woman’s voice squeaks out, “ Who's there?” 
“The doctor, to be sure. You sent for him. 
“QO, it’s no matter, doctor, Ephraim is better, 
got a little skeered, kinder. Gin him laudnum, pos 
he slept kinder sound, but he’s woke up now.” 


ov 


“How much laudanum did he swallow?” | ser aa can testify that the Peruvian Syrup is 
Won- 


“Only two drops. "Taint hurt him none, 
derful bad storm to-night.’ 

The doctor turns away, buttoning up his overcoat | 
under his throat, to seek his home again, and tries to 
whistle away his mortification and anger, when the 
voice called,— 

* Doctor, doctor!’ 

“What do you want?” 

“You won't charge nothing for this visit, will ye? 


9 | 


| | Gu cK, New Bedford, 


_— 


HOW SHE TAUGHT UIM. | 

An Alabama paper tells the following as a verita- | 
ble incident which occurred not long ago in that | 
State: 

A lady hired an old negro woman named Char- | 
lotte, who had the most exalted opinion of her own | 
individuality and originality. Whenever a subject | 
was under discussion in the family, Charlotte would 
be sure to state her own superior method of proceed- 
ing in such matters. On one oceasion the lady was 
talking of se ‘nding some of the children to school, 
when Charlotte put in her oar as usual: 

“Lor, missus,” she said, ‘“‘what mek you pay money 
to send de chile toschool? I got one smart boy name 
Jonus, but [ larns him myself.” 

“But, Aunt Charlotte, replied the lady, “how can | 
you teach your child when you don’t know one letter | 
from another?” 

“How [I teach him? I jis mek him tek de book 
an’ set down on de flo’, an’ den 1 says, “Jonus, you 
tek yo’ eye from dat book, much less leggo him, an’ 
I skins you alive! 


A YOUNG 


A Western paper gives to the public the following 
| firstrate notice of a plucky boy: 

If Henry V. 
had been an Indian, his fame and name would have 


| 
ee 
PUTNAM. | 
| 
| 


Rice, a boy of Miami County, Kan., 


been made now. He lately brought a large she-wolf | 
to bay, and had no gun or other instrument of death, | 
except his naked hands. The wolf sprang at him, 
and young Rice caught the animal by the ears. Then 
there was astruggle of life and death between the 
boy and the wolf. It was brains against teeth and | 
the instinet of rapacity. The battle was long and 
fierce. At length brains prevailed, and the wolf was 
in the position of under dog. She was slain even : 
Sampson slew the lion. “The boy’s clothing v 
damaged, but otherwise he was as good as ever. 
he had been an Indian, he would have been cz 
“She Wolf,” and his fame would have gone 
among all the tribes. As he is the son of a civilized 
white man, he has to be satisfied with a newspaper 
notice. 

an 


NOT AT ALL HANDSOME, 


Those Syrian monks who ‘never a woman” 
would never want to (again) if one of these horrible 
specimens should happen to appear to them first: 


Saw 


The most hideous women in the world are said to 
live in the valley of Spiti, which is a mountain- 
— ahnost inaccessible place, twelve thousand 

eet above the sea, among the Himalayas. Their 
fe atures are large and coarse, the expression of their 
faces is usually a natural grimace, and they hang 
huge rings in their noses. They dress in thick tu- 

}hies and trousers, and their heavy boots, coming 
above the knees, are often filled around their legs 
with flour for warmth, 
a 

| HOPTICS, 
' 

Here is another joke on the 
| “HL” 


| Aclergyman, having been inducted into a living 

i ‘asion, during his first sermon, to 
introduce the word “optics.”” At the conclusion of 
the service a farmer thanked him for his discourse, 
but intimated that he had made a small mistake in 
one word, softening down the severity of his criti- 
cism by s: iving, “We all knew very well, sir, what 
you meant.’ 

On the clergyman’s making further inquiries about 
the word, the farmer replied,- 

“What you called hop-stic ks, i in this part of the 
country we call hop-poles. 


English abuse of 


a 
“ARE these soaps all one scent?” 
of a juvenile sales: an. 
*No, ma’am, they’re all ten cents,” 
} hocent youngster, 


replied the in- 


THE worst case of selfishness that ever has been 
presented to the public emanated froma youth, who 
complained becanse his mother put a bigger mus- 
— plaster on his younger brother than she did on 

\ him, 


| drinking 


curial diseases. 


Dressing in the world. 


COMPANION, JULY 8 


*TIS BEST. 
’Tis best when things seem going wrong 
To be as patient as we can; 
To feel the night may not be long, 
Though we should fail in every plan; 
The best are liable to err, 
As wise men in the past have done; 
The charge of folly all incur, 
Since no one’s perfect ’neath the sun; 
But Loys are wise, when they need **CLOTHEs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
To purchase them at GeEorGe FPexno’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street, 


ar- READY. 49 
EARN 


eST NEw 
MakKMAN’S 


Book 


» Lively, 
and Ben Lively, 
4 a wux K 
THE LIVELY FAMILY. | Capt. Windw — 
\ship Raker and Crew! 
Their “good time” adventures among AUX, Toe 
t , White Bears, and Arctic Life Curio 


‘(a JUST THE BOOK TO ENJOY! 2 
100 PAGES—10 CENTS 


Mailed to you, postpaid, for 10 cents and 3 3-cent stamp 


EARNEST 


MaARKMAN’S 

THE ROAMER FAMIL ¥ Heate- and Hare, 

- = : > and Bob! 
VEGETINE has never failed to effect a cure of all mer- Their 10,000-mile amusing and pesto ig ntures | 

Com. | been sold to thousands of girls and boys and te athen “o- 

= | mothers Let fens the United States, an 

continually coming for it! 

purnett’s Cocoaine is the on: and menus Hair | letters heat: are asking: 


: | VERY EXTERTAINING 
304 


TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake 
too much, 


Pills, if you have been 


Prof, ‘High, 
Com. Ike, 


J Unele 





the letiers ay 


We are happy to answer the 


“ When will Earnest Markman’s New Book come 





try by the remarkable qualities of the new Elastic Truss, | 

which retains the rupture under all circums 
} all times. 
| a perfect cure is effected. 
is sent by mail everywhere by he 
683 Broadway, New York city, v 
applic ation. 


"TRAN 
tree. Address H. F. DAMON, New Bedford, Mass. 


| EST OFFER to Ladies or 
B » Ladies o 
| Northampton, Mass. 2—tf 


MONEY 


| refund the money. 


} scope; 


inquired a lady | : APPY 


| by saying, i NOW READY!_4) 
| confident, too, that “The Lively Family” wi ill detight yoy 
| 2age Books, 10 cents each 
Mailed, postpaid, for 10 cents and ; cent stamp! 
Both Books ~<a for 25 cents! 
Both, to Clubs of 6, $1 2 
6 of either tad for 60 ce nts! 
Send at once (writing your name and P, 
MERCANTILE PUB. CO. St., Louis, Mo. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 
Much attention is now attracted throughout the coun- 


ances and at 
Worn with ease night and day 


Sold cheap. bee plain 1 to 


durable 
truss Co., 
*nd Cireulars free on 
Peeanionst Str eet, corner 
27—It 
PARENT CARDS; new thing; 6 samples 


——__ 


GEO, A. PRINCE & (0, 
ORGANS AND MELODEONS, 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
the United States, 


94,000 


Now in use. 


Branch Office, 129 
inter Street, Boston. 


ty? A MONTH to agents everywhere. Address 
$200 ; EXCELSIOR MF CO,, Buchanan, Mich. 


MexEX? er aor EASILY. Room for you. Write 
I sARK, Wadsworth, Ohio: 27—4t 


he best tonic and alterative medicine known. 
Ss! AMP, 10c¢ PACKET.—6 largest in the world. 
Send 2 stamps for, samples. FRANK PAIGE, Box 
147, Rutland, Vt. 27—1t 
Gentlemen as 
PENCIL Co., 


Agents. 


Address CLAKK INDELIBLE sox 14], 


OOK at our grand offer. All ont of “employment 
4 should send at once for Hiustra ted Catalogue. F.P. 
99 


Mass. 
"iq 7 For agents, either sex . Patentand 
S M ONE Yi aney Novelties. Large profits. 
SIMPSON & SMITH, rf Cortlandt Street, N.Y. 21—10t 
\ JETTING THE BED.— In this unfortunate and 
troublesome disease of childhood, Constitution Wa- | 
ter is a preventive. For sale by all druggists. 2l—eow 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 





(Gs Send for Price Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N., Y. 


AIR PISTOL, 


with target and darts, sent 
| postpaid, for $1 75. Send 
| | Stamp for circular, 


| D. B. BROOKS & CO., 


33 Court Street, 
27—4dteow Boston, Mass. 


made rapidly with Steneil and Key Check | 
Outfits. Catalogues. samples and full partic- 
ulars FREE. 8.M.Spencer,117 Hanover St., Boston. 

] ADIES can make ua per day in their own city or 


4town, Address ELLIS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Waltham, Mass. sa JN 


NATURE'S FACE POWDER #%,3°*.2"% 
Free ype s by 
mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. J.T. Brown & Co., 504 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1831 .25—4t 
W ANTED, AGENTS-—everywhere to canvass for 
our great Centennial Book, worthy the special 
notice of expe rience «agents. For particulars addre ss the 
publisher, B. B. RU SSE LL, Boston, Mass. 7—41t 
mTlvV p ‘Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
I Y I EK. 4e ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
spec ‘imen book. ly 


A MONT H— Agents wanted 

ae re. Business honorable and first class. 
Particulars sent free. Address J. WORTH 

& CO., St. Louis, Mo, lk 


16—13t 
5( FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
e 
samples of Glass, Marble, 


postpaid for 25 cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
Snowflake and Damask cards. 
A nee wanted. 
l4— A.H 


Commissions 40 to 50 per cent. 
. FULLER, Brockton, 
5000 For a case of Asthma 
Adamson’s Botanie B 
Li bottles 35 cents. 


v. KINSMAN, Augusta, Me. 
er ONLY FIFTY CENTS w 


For 65 
Cards you ever saw. 
you may see whi 


of the prettiest Vi 

In order t 

it they are, 

{Send by return mail 65, with 5 i 
2 neatly printed on the ! 


ceipt of 25 cents and a He 
‘ You will have s 
Gk ss, Mi arble, Snowflake 
Repp, ‘I finted and White B 
I; Ee stock shall be first-cla 
have some of the most particular 
and expert printers to bool 2ined in the country, and en- 
ploy no inexperienced boys to turn off cheap, seco’ 
work. I purchase my cards direct from the im 
and by the three hundred thousand. Being 
} printed from nickel silver-plated type, the impre 
the finest that can be made, and does not show thr 
the back of the card. I reject quantities of stock th t 
printers would use, and throw aw f 
ecards that many printers would 
| tarred or imperfect work leav 
have many agents who sav my 
cheapest they ever saw. I have 66 styles y] 
for Visiting Cards alone, and more than 50 kinds « 
Some say the y know about fifty places to get 
that they prefer my cards and prices to all others. 





Mass. 


Cough or Cold that 
ani will not cure. 
Sample free. Dr. F. 
Sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. 5—ly 

will send our sam- | 

ple outtit, worth several daliaee. With it you can 
make splendid wages at your own home. = not suite dl, will 
Circulars forstamp. G. H. CONNIC | 
& CO., Conneautville, Pa. 24—4t | 
| 


Ts THE OLDEST CARD HOUSE in 
America,—50 Bristol Card 
eee ne atly printed, sent for 


PRINTERS 
in all parts of the country are sending me orders, fort 
assorted Tints, with your | Sav I can furnish them on better terms than they 
cents; 50 Snowflake or | afford to give the same class of work. Eve y week 
t ards, 50 cents. Agents wanted. a ho | cards are growing in favor and popularity. et 
FRE Ne ii 391 Main St., Brockton, Mass. pleased,” “Never was so well sitisfied before 
Tv most unanimous expressions. ‘Try them, and you wis 
50 wo alike} EDV isiting ¢ ‘ards, neatly nowy (no lt thesame. Write plainly, and give full address. Rewea 
o alike), 30 cts; 40 Fine Bristol Visiting Cards. | per the Cards will be sent by return mail. 
neatly printed, 7 tints, 10 cts. 


and 3-cent stamp; 15 School 

Pens, or 1 Pocket Adjustable Lead Pencil, ets and 3-cent W. Cc. CANNON, 

stamp, Address Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. | 46 Kneeland Street, 
Turkey, 8} 27—lteaJuOctJanAp Boston, Mass. 


['OREIG iN STAMPS.—4 B. Guiana, 5 
HUNT’S EN 


Sweden, 6 1 um, 4 Prussia, 4 Bremen, 4 Roumania, | — 
| D) NEY mepbIC 


3 Lombardy, 2 Japan, 3 Dan. Endics, ne ae 0c, exch | 
set. Sheets sent on approval on receipt 

A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR INE 
AND ALL DISEASES OF. THE 


r ther 





t of references and | , 
postage. National Stamp Co., 3225 W ainut St., Phil., Pa. | | 
WORK THE PU B LISHE RS will forward on re- | 
| ceipt of 25 ts two beautiful works of art, 
0 “Kiss Me Quie k,” and “IL Hope I Don’t In- 
ART. | wre a Size 7x9 Addi we AGS UN 
| ey Box 277, Cincinnati, Ohio 
10 DOLLARS PER DA AGENTS WANTED to ost | K | 8) N E Y Ss. =] LADDER, 
Vv | 
SHUT TLE Sewing Machine | AND URINARY iy cists. 
Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass.; New York Rl 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Salen Tll.; or St. Louis, Mo. W. EL CLARKE, Proprietor, Providence, ™* 
JUST INVENTED! AGENTS WANTED!! =» “THE ORIGINAL DOLLAR 
The neatest little article for holding a spool of thread, | ; TEAM ENGINE.” with brass 
and eutting for use ever seen, can be attached to the er, silver-plated fly wheel, safety-va! 
son or the sewing m e. Sample sent by mail on r lamp, wick, &c.,75c. “A Perfect Wor 
ceipt of retail price, cents. Terms to -— nts m | ture Steamboat,” will run ina circle ors traight¢ 
k eget on application. Address WALDRON, BU RN- | Tie. Either of the above runs 30 minutes at oP 
IAM & CO., Manufacturers, Old Town, Me. —2tp | Explosion impossible. , both sent, postpaid, by ma 
———— | curely packed, for $i 2. 
wt *W. HILL & CO., Ashland, Mas 
5 Cc A& ~ 4) D S S & WANTEL ) Agents for the best-selling l’rize oe 
ages in the world. It contd ruins 15 “ 
5 ADDR or V ISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- | paper, 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Penk ider, Pene a4 
JU ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of | tent Yard Measure and a piece of Jew m 
25 cents. 


New York 


Ivistol Cards, FREE, Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. | age, with elegant Prize, postpaid, 
ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass, 3 | free. 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, 


PIREWORKS, and how to make them; how to|~{; ARE ORES rst 
1 4 b oe rf) t y ards you even 
I make a Magic Lantern, and paint the slides; how to Orit men Vistting Cs your nam ne bea 
make an Aquarium; how to make an Achromatic Tele- tifully printed on them all, sent to: a ice lis 
Glass Blowing for boys, ete., ete. Illustrated. by return mail, for 20 cents. AceWe Fong 
Sent by mail, on receipt of the price, by 
HOURS COMPANY, No 1 Chambers Street, Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York. 22— THFUL BEAUT 
1, TATA) AGENTS, Te: ucher “Students, men and| A clear skin youn bright complexion zy 
women wanted to sell CENTENNTAL | all. How to obtain it and how to keep it is 4 seett 
G AZE TTEER OF THE U.S. Shows grand re-| knowing, and one long wished for by the 1! . W W. Lain’ 
Stitt of 100 YEARS PROGRESS. A whole Li-| lightful toilet preparation known as George ice ie 
brary. Soston Globe.—Not a luxury, but a necessity, | “Bloom of Youth.” will most effectu: etn ee fram 
Inter-ocean. Best Selling Book Published — -Good | above result. Warranted to be entirely, sol 
Pay. ¢~ > Want Gen. Act. in every city of 10,000. Ad- he 


A. \ material detrimental or injurions to ! 
lress J.C. MeCURDY & CU., Philadelphia, Penn, | druggists, 75 cents per bottle. 


and samples of 60 different de: 


rice 2 cents. sent with each new order. 
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